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WHY SHOULD YOU USE THE MELODIC MUSIC SERIES? 


BECAUSE 


First—The series is complete in four books, and no charts are required. 
Second—It contains a rich selection of songs, representing the work of leading American composers, foreign com- 


posers, and the folk songs of all nations. 
Third—These songs are bright, spontaneous, cheerful, and pleasing, and form an indispensable contribution to 


child life. 
Fourth —The books contain a natural and progressive plan of teaching. 
Fifth—tThere is distinct training from the beginning in tone study and dictation, a course of instruction that 


should begin in the earliest years. 
Sixth—The poems are preéminently pictures of child life. They are attractive, natural, and in diction suitable 


to the grade for which they are intended. 
Seventh—The division of work by year and month is invaluable to the grade teacher. 
Eighth—The books are graded very carefully and all of the material is sequential. 
Ninth —The course contains nothing unreal or impossible, and the authors preserve a high ideal, which is 


practically carried out. 
Tenth—The pages are clear, open, legible, and easily read by the child, and the suggestions made to the grade 


teacher are clear and definite. 
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order to produce the ordinary rubber tipped pencil 
for school use? There are thirty-eight different 
processes in all, and each one has to be most care- 
fully taken in order that the finished pencil may be 
as near perfection as possible. 

Would you like to know about these steps and 
- c where the materials come from? If you will Ict us 
know where you teach we will be glad to send the information; it is all printed 
in book form and may:be had for the asking. 


Have you noticed the initial letters in these advertisements? Others will follow. 
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The Spirit That Builds. 


Teachers are hungering for encouragement. Their 
work is such that the results of it are not immediately 
visible. In fact, the best fruit of their work may 
not begin to show itself till years have passed. 
The girls and boys grown to womanhood and 
manhood may be more or less conscious of the 
debt of gratitude they owe to some particular 
teacher, but the ears that would be happy to drink 
in the words of commendation may long be closed. 
The parents of these grown-up daughters and sons 
quite likely never realized what a blessing the 
teacher was to their children. And so they, too, 
did not say the word that might have cheered a 
worthy toiler. There are, however, some people 
of whom a speedy recognition of merit may be 
expected. They are the principals and_super- 
intendents and other supervisory officers who owe 
their position to the assumption that they are 
experts in education. An expert eye will recognize 
a diamond in the rough as a greater treasure than 
the most brilliant paste production. He who lacks 
the expert eye is unworthy of the place of authority. 

Criticism may be needed. Commendation is 
needed. Criticism which leaves any doubt as to 
the motive behind it is of little use in education. 
The whole atmosphere of the school-room must be 
saturated with the conviction that whatever is 
done is prompted by a desire to benefit. Fault- 
finding does not produce such conviction. 

The attitude which the teacher expects his official 
superiors to assume toward him he himself must 
reveal with increased velume in his dealings with 
his pupils. The kindly spirit has redeemed more 
souls than the law. In fact, I might almost say 
that kindliness—‘‘sweet reasonableness’—is the 
only agency of redemption. 

Force may compel obedience, but it is the obe- 

dience that benefits and comforts others and not the 
soul of him who is made to submit. It is easier to 
do things for those we love than it is to do them 
for those toward whom we merely feel obligation. 
The thought underlying this statement must regulate 
and brighten all relationships in a system of_edu- 
cation. ! 
+ Encouragement should govern the attitude of 
supervisory officers toward the teachers; encourage- 
ment must characterize the attitude of teachers 
toward pupils. 

But what of the attitude of the teachers toward 
the supervising officers? 

Shall it be suspicion or faith? enmity or loyalty? 

Let encouragement and good-will pervade every- 
thing. 

PN 


Chicago Strifes. 


Superintendent Cooley has a gigantic task before 
him at Chicago. The difficulties placed in his way 
by people who ought to co-operate with him appear 
almost insuperable. The trials of his patience and 
strength of conviction are even severer than were 
those of Colonel Parker in Thurston days. And 
yet a man of his character ought to be easy to get 
along with by those who have nothing but the 
welfare of the school children at heart. Frank, 


accessible, desirous of doing at all times what seems 
best for the welfare of the young and the 
city they call their home, and thoroly tried in 
educational work, he possesses ideal qualifications 
for a superintendent. Nevertheless there is withheld 
from him the one thing most necessary to a successful 
administration: the united co-operation of school 
trustees and teachers. Instead of rallying to his 
support, there are many who seek to discredit and 
humiliate him and to weary his spirit with unprofit- 
able bickerings and unlovely irritations. If Chi- 
cago must have nigglings and squabbles and per- 
turbations, why can she not limit them to municipal 
departments where less harm will result for the 
future of thecity? The school system should not 
be permitted to become a foot-ball for ambitious 
theorists in and outside of the Board of Education. 
If there are those who are anxious to benefit the 
schools, let them bend their ingenuity to the devis- 
ing of means for strengthening the hands of the 
superintendent in all that is good for the city. 
Friendly discussion of points in which he may 
appear to be mistaken need not be excluded by such 
a course. But out-and-out opposition is a pro- 
ceeding that stamps those who indulge in it as 
unfit for responsible action. Responsibility in 
educational affairs presupposes a modicum of , 
reasonableness. The annoyances to which Mr. 
Cooley has been exposed in recent months have 
not been to the credit of Chicago. 


BPI 


Dr. Haney’s Lecture on Design. 


Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Training, 
delivered the first lecture of the University Exten- 
sion Course on Design at the New York City Normal 
College on Saturday morning, October 6. Many 
departmental teachers and supervisors from the city 
and vicinity were in attendance. Dr. Haney illus- 
trated his points by drawings made before the class 
on large sheets of paper with co!ored chalks. In 
addition he showed some very interesting examples 
of applied design in the form of prints, old church 
vestments, vases, and brasses gathered on his 
recent trip to Italy and Greece. 

This course will continue on Saturdays thru the 
whole winter. Dr. Hannah W. DeMilt, chairman of 
the Extension Committee, wishes to have it under- 
stood that this course has been arranged espec.ally 
for the departmental and high school teachers. and 
those preparing for examinations for promotion 
licenses. The lessons will begin at 10:15, so that 
all c'ass work can be completed. 

What practically amounts to three lessons will 
be given at each session. In the first Dr. Haney 
will develop very completely the principles of 
applied des'gn, ilustrating these with scores of 
drawings before the class, and a wealth of material 
he has been gathering for years. In the second he 
will give a criticism of students’ work, and in the 
third will analyze 2 great variety of practical 
problems. — ; 

After inspection and approval, Regents exami- 
nations will be accorded to regular attendants at 
this course should they so desire. and the Board of 
Examiners will recognize all courses so approved by 
the State Board of Regents. 
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For Equalization of Salaries. 

Last spring the Board of Education ignored an 
appeal of the Interborough Teachers Association 
for salaries equal to those received by men teachers. 
The Association is now seriously considering pre- 
senting their case before the Legislature, and asking 
-s a revision of the salary schedules of the Davis 

aw. 

At the time of the passage of this law Theodore 
Roosevelt, then Governor of New York State, re- 
marked unfavorably upon the great discrepancy 
between the salar.es paid to men and women, and 
this fact will doubtless not be overlooked by those 
who urge the State law-makers to take action in the 
matter. 

As the schedules now stand, a woman starts 
teaching in the elementary schools at a salary of 
$600, after eleven years of service, and by taking 
extra examinations she may reach the maximum 
of «1,440. A bonus of $60 a year may be secured 
if he is willing to teach boys’ classes. 

The starting-point for men is $900, which may 
be increased to $2,400 after a service of equal length, 
and by taking similar examinations. 

“We are going to be true to our cry, ‘Equal pay 
for equal work,’ in our fight,” said Miss Kate E. 
Hogan, president of the Association; ‘‘the work 
of equalization of the salaries will be principally in 
making the salary of a teacher of a boys’ class equal 
to that of a man teacher.” 

There are 4,000 members of the Association, all 
of whom seem determined to secure this change. 
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District Supt. Edward C. Delano has completed 
fifty years of service in the public school system of 
Chicago. He has been tendered a reception by the 
school principals of that city in recogniton of his 
long and faithful work. Mr. Delano is seventy- 
three years old. 

Hearty congratulations and best wishes from 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, of 
England, has for the last few years been making a 
levy of one penny each upon the members to support 
six of its number for a year’s course at Ruskin 
College, Oxford. Other organizations which are 
following similar plans are the London Society of 
Compositors, Lanarkshire Miners County Union, 
Amalgamated Association of Beamers, Twisters, 
and Drawers, and a number of others. 





A superintendent in New Jersey received, some 
time since, a communication which he considered 
such a curiosity that he sent a copy for publication 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. A boy of about twelve 
years of age came to school “‘excrutiatingly dirty.” 
The principal sent him home, and received this com- 
munication in reply: 

Please let the boy stay at school, 


I am sick and cannot bathe him. He was born that way. 
and there is no danger. 


Your’s Truly, 
His Motrrr. 


To a Child Just Awakened. 
What thru the night hours hast thou seen? 
Within what spirit world hast been?— 
That thou, last eve a bit of clay, 
A little satyr worn with play, 
The tender scorn of one and all, 
A rosy little animal, 
Shouldst wake at morn a thing divine, 
A mystic who has crossed the line 
Into the world unseen? There lies 
[ts awe in thy wide-lidded eyes. 
—CAROLINE STERN, in the October Atlantic. 
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Coming Meetings. 


October 18, 19, 20.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Middlebury. 

October 18-20.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, at 
Providence. Hon. Walter E. Ranger, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


October 18-20.—Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cedar Rapids, Ia. ae 

October 18, 19, 20.—Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
meeting at Lincoln, Neb. ' 

October 22-24.—County Institute meeting at Moro, Ore. 

October 24-26.—County Institute meeting at Hillsboro, Ore. 

— 25-26.—Maine State Teachers’ Association, Lewis- 
ton, Me. s 

October 25-27.—State Teachers’ Association Institute 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 

October 25-27.—New York State University Convoca- 
tion, at Albany, N. Y. Dr. Andrew S. Draper, New York 
State Commissioner of Education. 

October 26.—Hampshire County, Massachusetts, Teachers’ 
Association, Ware. 

October 26-27.—Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Lewiston, Me. : 

October 25, 26, 27.—Maine Teachers’ Association, Lewiston. 

October 26-28.—Western Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion, at Sidney, Neb. 

October 31-November 2.—County Institute meeting at 
Tillamook, Ore. 

November 1, 2 ,3.—Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic, Ia. 

November 1, 2, 3.—Southern Minnesota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Mankato, Minn. . 

November 2-3.—The Range Teachers Association (N. E. 
Minnesota Educational Association) will be held in the Cen- 
tral High School, Duluth, Minn. 

November 7-9.—County Institute meeting at Salem, Ore. 

November 8-10.—The Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the Southeastern Minnesota Educational Association will be 
held at Winona, Minn. ; 

November 9—New England Association of Superinten- 
dents, at Boston, Mass. j 

November 9-10—New Jersey Council of Education, at 
Jersey City. 

November 12-14.—County Institute meeting at Central 
Point, Ore. 

November 13.—Biennial Convention of County Super- 
intendents will be held in San Diego. 

November 14-16.—County Institute meeting at Grants 
Pass, Ore. 

P: November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Portland, 
re. 

November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Pendle- 
ton, Ore. ; 

November 30-December 2.—The Social Education Con- 

ress, at Boston. Frank Waldo, Corresponding Secretary, 

oom 16, Rogers Building, Boston, Mass. 

December.—Northwestern Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion. For date and place of meeting write Supt. D. W. 
Hayes, Alliance. 

December 1-3.—Southeastern Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation meets at Winona. W. F. Kunze, president. 

December 26-28.—State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the Capitol Building, Springfield, Il. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Jersey State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City. 

December 26-29.—State Teachers’ Association. For place 
of meeting write to A. E. Wilson, Sec’y, Little Rock, Ark. 

December 26-29.—Minnesota Educational Association 
meets in Minneapolis. 

a Week, 1906.—State Teachers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Holiday Week, 1906.—Associated Academic Principals. 
Classical Teachers’ Association, Council of Grammar School 
Principals, Art Teachers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, Science Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Educational Association 
Annual meeting at Fargo, N. D. 

The California Teachers’ Association will hold meetings in 
Fresno between Christmas and New Year. For exact date 
write to Dr. C. C. Van Liew, President, Chico. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Topeka, Kansas. ! 

_December 26, 27, 28.—New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet in an annual session at Las Vegas. 

December 26-28.—Territorial Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Shawnee. 

- December 26-29.—The Forty-fourth Annual Session of 
the Minnesota Educational Association will be held at 
Minneapolis. 

December 27-29.—-Southern Educational Association will 
meet at Montgomery, Ala. 

_ December—during holiday week.—-Washington Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Bellingham, Wash. 
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Ten Years of Educational Work. 


Some Thoughts from a Superintendent’s Experience at Elgin, Illinois. 
By Supt. M. A. WHITNEY, Elgin, III. 


A few of the aims for the past ten years have been: 

(a) To make teaching thoro in all branches 
studied; to make the curriculum broad enough to 
reach those of different tastes and capacities, and to 
produce a fairly uniform, all round development. 

(b) To adjust the work to the capacities of the 
pupils of the various ages and conditions. To care 
for the individual child and not to regulate his 
progress solely by that of his mates. 

(c) To magnify and dignify the office of teacher; 
to secure from teachers a dollar’s worth of service 
for a dollar of pay, and as far as possible to secure 
for teachers a dollar of pay for a dollar’s worth of 
service. 

(d) To consult first and foremost the interests 
of the children. All other considerations must be 
subordinated to this. 

(e) To give the children the best physical, mental, 
and moral training possible under the circumstances. 

(j) To extend to the greatest possible number 
of young people the advantages of an education, 
and to inspire them that they will seek an education 
and not merely absorb as much as convenient of 
what is thrown in their way. 

(g) To teach a respect for law, for the rights of 
others, and for constituted authority. 

Some, not all, of these topics will be discussed in 
the following paper. 

In looking over the work of the last ten years of 
educational progress it will be difficult to find much 
that is distinctively new. The most of the so-called 
new in education is the best of the old improved and 
adapted to new conditions. 

Perhaps the most marked characteristic of the 
educational movement for the last ten years is the 
extension of education to a larger per cent. of the 
population than formerly. If we believe, as every 
true American pretends to believe, in the advantages 
of education for a free people, and in the necessity 
of education for the maintenance of free govern- 
ment, any greater diffusion of knowledge and 
extension of the blessings of education certainly 
means much to a city or a hamlet, as well as to the 
nation, for a nation is only the amalgamation of 
its cities and hamlets. 

Ten years ago there were enrolled in the high 
school of this city ten of every one thousand of 
population; last year there were enrolled twenty- 
five of every one thousand of population. This 
increase of one hundred and fifty per cent. in high 
school attendance indicates a growing desire on the 
part of the people for education, as well as increased 
ability to provide it. Not only ‘has the number 
seeking advanced education increased, but the 
standard of secondary education has been steadily 
advancing. A comparison of the courses of study 
of a decade ago with those of the present, and of 
the quality of work done, shows a marked advance 
in both respects. 

Some have been solicitous, when they have noted 
the large numbers seeking advanced education, 
that education would become too general, and 
have been desirous of making the standard still 
higher, so as to shut out practically all but the 
mentally alert. So high do such people prize an 
education that they, like monopolists in other lines, 
would keep the greater part of it for themselves. 
But no such narrow view of education can extend 
very far in America, the home of equal opportunity. 
The better class, whatever its distinguishing mark, 
can not be too large. Any standard of education 
that shuts out a large part of the people from its 


benefits is too high for that people. It would be 
unfortunate and unwise for us to try to force our 
school curriculum upon the Filipinos. One in a 
thousand might come up to it; a system of education 
is not planned for one in a thousand, but for the 
many. So any standard set up by a school system 
or by an individual teacher that permits only a 
few to attain to it is too high for that people under 
their present conditions. Those pupils who by 
hard work and close application show progress 
should be encouraged to obtain all the education 
possible. In education the race is not always to 
the swift. The slow child is more likely to form 
correct habits of work, and that is the reason why, 
in the long run, he so often outstrips his more 
brilliant classmate. Our school marks will some- 
time, to a greater degree, take into account the rate 
of growth in mental ability, as well as the advance 
in knowledge, and will give more credit to the former 
than to the latter. ‘‘The aim of education must 
ever be the development of the fullest and soundest 
mental, moral, and physical life of which the par- 
ticular individual is capable.” 


The Relation of Education to Crime. 


If one were to examine carefully the police records, 
I feel very safe in saying that he would find few 
names recorded there of those who have co:npleted 
the eight years of the elementary school course, 
and still fewer of those who have entered upon or 
completed a high school course. Whether the crime 
be a petty drunk or a grand larceny, it would make 
but little difference. Our criminals are recruited 
largely from our truants, and from those who from 
one cause or another do not get on in the schools. 
If any one does not believe the truth of this state- 
ment he has only to examine the school records, 
the reports of the truant officer, and the police 
records, and be convinced. Education gives a 
self-respect and a strength of character and an in- 
dustry incompatible with the doings of police courts. 
The exceptions to this rule will be found to be made 
up largely of those who may, perhaps, have reached 
a higher point, but have done so by a certain bril- 
liancy of mind, and not by any good habits of work. 
If the freeing of man from criminal practices were 
the only result of education, the State would still 
be interested to educate, for it costs more to arrest 
a criminal, to say nothing of the cost of trying and 
punishing him, than it costs to educate. It cost last 
year about $24 to educate each child in the Elgin 
schools. It cost the city about $30 each to make 
nearly four hundred arrests during the year. 

Every year well spent in school decreases the 
chances of one becoming a criminal, and increases 
the chances of his becoming a desirable member of 
society. If this is true we ought to look with the 
greatest favor and gratification upon the increasing 
numbers in our higher grades and high school, and 
to strive in every way to make the school years as 
many and as profitable as we can. 


Changes in the Curriculum. 


With the extension of the advantages of an edu- 
cation to a greater number has necessarily come the 
broader curriculum, and especially the demand for 
what way be termed the more practical studies. 
Whatever may be said of the education tl at reached 
only two to ten in a thousand, the education that 
reaches a larger number must be richer and more 
varied. It was less than ten years ago that a well- 
arranged commercial course was introduced in 
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the Elgin High School. Following this has come 
the practical studies along the lines of drawing, 
manual training, and domestic science. Practical 
as these studies may seem, they are hardly more 
so than the studies in science, mathematics, and 
other branches, the knowledge of which can not be 
directly applied in gaining a livelinood, but they, 
none the less, give a training that may be directly 
applied in whatever work one may undertake. 

, Ever since the founding of public schools nearly 
every addition to the curriculum has been met with 
the cry of “‘fad.” In 1816 there were in the schools 
of Ipswich, Mass., 856 pupils. Only 476 of these 
chose writing, or had it selected for them by their 
parents; about 25U studied spelling; 153 arithmetic; 
85 Knglish grammar; 75 Geography; 9 Latin, and 
one, Greek. The only universal study was reading. 
Reading was then the only fundamental in the school 
course. Only one-half were taught writing; one- 
fourth spelling; one-sixth arithmetic; one-tenth 
grammar, and one-eleventh geography, and only 
one-eightieth were taught high school studies. At 
the present time all children are taught all these 
common branches, and several more, and one- 
eighth instead of one-eightieth are taught high 
school studies. The most of the students in geog- 
raphy in this Ipswich school were in one school 
where the teacher was considered a faddist. Ipswich 
was at that time about the most important public 
school town in the United States. ‘The non-essen- 
tials of one century are the essentials of another. 
The schools of to-day administer to a vastly different 
constituency from those of a century ago. 

What, then, are the essentials of an education? 
Probably every man has a different answer. Per- 
haps it is safe to say that the essentials are those 
studies that prepare for complete living. That 
father who wishes his son prepared to do a certain 
thing so that at fourteen years of age he may be 
able to earn three dollars per week, has his idea 
of the essentials. The other father who wishes his 
son to take a high place in the technical pursuits, 
and selects only those studies that contribute 
directly to this end, has his idea of the essentials. 
Both take the narrow view, leaving out of consid- 
eration wholly the family and the State for which the 
child is being educated, and all those things that 
aie to bring comfort and enjoyment. 

Two thousand years ago Cicero said, “A liberal 
education supplies that whereby both the mind may 
be refreshed after the noise of the forum, and the 
ears, fatigued with wrangling, may find repose.’ 
He suggested that even the mind was in danger 
of giving way under the strain of business unless 
relaxed by “‘‘stud.es that bring enjoyment, delight 
us at home, and do not hinder us abroad.” If 
there were need of studies that would bring relax- 
ation two thousand years ago, what can we say 
of such need in this strenuous age? 

If we are not careful we shall be obliged to define 
our modern education as that which supplies a 
noise for the forum, and fatigues the ears with 
wrangling. It is hardly necessary to argue at pres- 
ent in favor of those studies which contribute to 
business success; but we are in danger of forgetting 
that those studies that “foster youth, delight old 
age, adorn prosperity, and offer a refuge and a 
comfort in adversity,” are among the essentials. 
What millionaire who has been denied the advan- 
tages of a liberal education would not give gener- 
ously of his millions if he could but acquire its 
benefits? Many such men have generously founded 
institutions of learning that others might have 
opportunities wh.ch were not permitted to them. 
But which of the studies now in our curriculum 
is not essential for complete living, for use, for 
enjoyment, or for comfort? 
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Nature Studies. 


It is difficult to determine just what has been 
accomplished by any educational movement, but 
those who have been at all conversant with the 
movement in nature study and science—the move- 
ment to bring young people near to nature, to make 
them understand and respect the things their 
Creator has placed in ‘the world for their enjoyment, 
comfort, and use,—for that in substance is what 
the nature study movement, as I see it, has meant, 
have seen a marked, not to say marvelous change 
in the attitude of children toward nature and 
natural science. 

The great increase in the interest in“gardening, 
care of growing things, thruout the country, and 
the impetus given to this work by the Department 
of Agriculture, is but one phase of the nature study 
movement. In Elgin the increase of nearly fifteen 
hundred gardens at the homes of the children in 
two years, gardens cared for by the children, and 
the lessons gained in industry, care, and patience, 
would more than pay for all the time and money 
expended upon nature study in the schools in a 
decade, to say nothing of the value of the health- 
giving exercise in the open air. 

When young we were taught that we ought to 
protect the birds because God made them. Reas- 
onable as this was, it did not prevent us from 
robbing the nests and throwing stones at the song- 
sters. The boy who has spent a few mornings in 
the woods studying the habits of birds, and is 
trying to grow plants and flowers and fruits, and 
who has learned that birds destroy millions of 
insects that are injurious to his plants and flowers 
and fruit, does not need a law to prevent his throw- 
ing stones at birds. The interest in gardening and 
in the study of birds in the schools will do more 
to protect the birds than all the laws and moral 
teaching along this line could do in a century; 
and one good teacher who loves nature and knows 
birds can do more than a dozen policemen. (Her 
salary would not be as much as that of one police- 
man, but that does not count.) 

The study of nature has done much to protect 
property, because one who has become the owner 
of a small garden of choice flowers, or of a few 
trees, has greater respect for the flowers and trees 
of his neighbors. Those who destroy are those 
who own nothing and have no interest in property. 
When one has property that he wishes others to 
respect he begins to respect the property of others. 

We are looking in this age for practical studies 
and in our haste to see results have called all nature 
studies fads. The study of soils in some of our 
State Universities has added more wealth to the 
State than the departments making those studies 
will cost in many years. A little nature study, 
afew experiments with seed corn in Iowa added 
millions of bushels to the crop last year, and mil- 
lions of dollars to the pockets of the farmers. _ 

A little nature study, a simple experiment with a 
kite, started investigations into the use that could 
be made of electricity. Morse soon followed with 
the telegraph, and Bell with the telephone; then 
came the electric light, the electric street car, and 
the electric motor for a thousand and one uses. 
Possibly some think Franklin should have been in 
better business, learning to spell, or learning to 
extract cube root, or learning some of the “essen- 
tials.”’ But he was spelling out success for his 
people and extracting power from the clouds. 
Important as any subject is, if the time required 
for it is so great that there is not time left to think, 
then that subject is learned at too great a sacrifice. 
Between a nation poor in any art and a nation of 
thinkers it ought not to take us long to choose. 
The schools that can make both thinkers and artists 
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of a large number are a long way ahead of those 
that made neither except in a few cases. 

Luther Burbank, in his great work in adapting 
plants to conditions, promises to make the waste 
places of the earth fruitful. We used to send out 
an army when we wanted more land. In the 
future we shall send out a Burbank. For the one 
governments have appropriated millions; for the 
other they have thus far given little or nothing. 
After all, nature studies, leading to science studies, 
may be among the most practical studies in the cur- 
riculum, to say nothing of the value Cicero would 
give them for their power to “refresh the mind 
after the noise of the forum, and to give repose to 
ears fatigued with wrangling.” 

The results in all work are not always as tangible 
as we could wish. The work in nature study has 
been at times desultory, and the results far from 
satisfactory. It will continue to be so until we 
have a generation of teachers thoroly trained in the 
methods of sc.ence in vogue at the present, in place 
of those trained by the old unscientific practices. 
But better enough of the seemingly desultory 
work to keep alive the interest in out of door lif 
than none at all. 


Advancement Based on Ability of Individual Pupil. 


One of the most hopeful tendencies in present day 
education is the arrangement whereby each child 
has an opportunity to advance in his work as his 
ability warrants, with a pace not regulated solely 
by the pace of his classmates. The old schools gave 
opportunity for this advancement without any 
patent methods, plans, or systems by encouraging 
the child to work ahead of his class. Since then 
we have had the “Peublo Plan,” “The Batavia 
System,” and the “Elizabeth Method.” All these 
devices are considerably inferior to the old plan 
because they depend upon the teacher, whereas the 
old plan depended entirely upon the individual 
initiative of the pupil, guided and inspired by the 
teacher. It is worth while occasionally for the 
child to attack, single-handed, a new subject, and 
to learn from the demonstration in a good text- 
book how to proceed, rather than to learn it all 
from the lips of his teacher. When he has reached 
his limit, and before he has wasted too much time, 
the teacher should come in. 

Some children can do more than others and 
should be allowed an opportunity. Ability to do 
the next thing ought to be the test for advancement 
and not the time spent, the number of problems 
solved, the number of themes written, or the number 
of rules learned. When a child has this ability he 
is ready for the next class, and no system ought 
to prevent his going there, and no machinery ought 
to be necessary to get him there at the earliest 
possible moment. The machine that is of more 
importance than the child ought to be smashed 
without ceremony, whether it be a political machine 
that selects teachers, determines the course of study 
and selects text-books for political or personal 
gain or favor, or that of the teacher who warps her 
pupils to her personal convenience, comfort, and 
whims. 

In some of the large cities of the country high 
school teachers are discussing whether or not they 
shall promote their pupils by classes or by subjects, 
the custom at present being to promote only by 
classes; that is, if a pupil in any year in the high 
school course fails in one subject he fails in all, and 
must repeat even those subjects in which he has 
made a good average. For a decade nothing of 
this kind has been allowed in the Elgin schools. 
Some cities ought to have an educational dictator, 
if necessary, long enough to correct certain abuses, 
and to issue a decree against such pedagogical wick- 
edness in high places. There can be no good reason 
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offered why a child in any department should repeat 
work in which he has succeeded. 

The physical force of all children is not the same. 
The health of some will not allow them to do as much 
as others. A few ought to do more than the regu- 
larly prescribed work. Many, doubtless, ought to 
do less. Says a physician in Cleveland, O., “‘ Both 
my children could have completed the high school 
course if they had been allowed a year or two more 
of time.” Our practice for years has been to 
allow as much time as necessary to complete the 
high school course, or the school course in general. 
The length of the high school course is usually 
regarded as four years, but if one needed to take 
five or six years there has not been the slightest 
objection, and some have done so, taking fewer than 
the regular number of studies. The course in the 
grades is eight years, and there is a prescribed 
amount of work to be completed; but if some child 
needs nine or ten years, or only six or seven, then 
there is flexibility enough to accommodate him. It 
is far better for a child to take less than the pre- 
scribed number of studies and succeed than to take 
all and form the habit of failure. ‘lhere is nothing 
sacred about the number of studies a child shall 
take each year of his life, even if there is in the 
number he shall complete before he passes to a 
certain department. Each child should do what 
he can now, and do the remainder some other time. 


Increase in Desire for Education. 


The advances in education in the last decade are 
not more important in the changes that have taken 
place in the curriculum, than in the change in the 
sentiment of the people regarding the essentials of 
an education. A decade ago, as is evident from the 
number seeking a higher education, most parents 
regarded a part or at most the whole of the course 
in the elementary schools as_ sufficient. Now 
nothing less than a high school education is deemed 
sufficient, and for all who can possibly secure it, a 
college education is no longer a luxury, but an 
essential to the highest success. Ten years ago 
there were, I think, three or four graduates of the 
Elgin High School in college and in higher insti- 
tutions of learning. Last year there were about 
sixty, and for the present year there are over 
ninety, in thirty-five higher institutions. To be 
sure, there are still a few parents who think their 
children geniuses, and therefore not subject to the 
same laws that govern common humanity. These 
parents often think that if a boy at an early age 
develops, for example, a liking for electricity, he 
should throw aside everything else and devote him 
self to that, as if, forsooth, nature had endowed 
him far above common mortals, and whether he 
worked or whether he studied he is destined to 
become a wizard. Such an attitude of a parent 
is as blighting to budding genius as an early frost 
to corn. I have been a pedagog for twenty years 
or more, and I have seen many an embryonic genius, 
according to the estimate of the parents, but not 
one such has become even an ordinary expert. 
Genius has been defined ninety per cent. hard work, 
five per cent. pluck, and five per cent. natural 
ability. Almost any ordinary child has the five 
per cent. natural ability, but few are willing to mix 
it with the ninety rer cent. of hard work. 

I have no doubt that not a little of this increased 
interest on the part of the reople is due to the 
persistent efforts of the teachers to keep the patrons 
of the schools in touch with the school work. The 
knowledge thus gained by the parents of the aims 
and ideals of the schools has readily secured their 
co-operation. The fact that nearly four thousand 
visits were made to the schools last year by paients 
and others means much for education in a city. 
Parents have been willing to make sacrifices to 
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keep their children in school as long as they could 
be assured that their children were profiting there- 


by. 

To lead the pupils to succeed has been one of 
the aims of the schools. Nothing is so disastrous 
to a child as to get the habit of failure. To give the 
necessary help at the right time, and not to give 
so much help that the pupil will fail to gain that 
self-reliance so necessary in education, will always 
be one of the great problems in teaching. The 
teacher who can draw out the best in both the slow 
= the quick pupils is the one every school should 

ave. 

Kipling’s color sergeant in “The ’Eathen” had 
the essential qualifications of a great teacher: 


’E learned to do his watchin without its showin’ plain: 
Learned to make men like ’im so they’d learn to like their 
work. 


*E knows their ways o’ thinkin’ and just what’s on their 
mind: 

*E feels when they are comin’ on and when they’re left 
behind. 


Goldsmith’s preacher in “The Deserted Village ” 
was a skilful teacher as well as preacher: 


And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, 

And led the way. 


Only by enthusiastic leadership can a teacher 
hope to succeed. The teacher who looks upon every 
suggestion of professional improvement as a hard- 
ship can not hope to have pupils who are very 
enthusiastic over what she requires of them. If 
she would allure to brighter worlds she must lead 
the way. 

The fact that so many teachers have been willing 
to become educators and leaders in the community 
is largely responsible for the increased interest of the 
public in education. 

Perhaps no better evidence of the hold education 
has upon the people can be found than the demand 
for better trained teachers, and the way in which 
that demand has been met. Changes that have 
taken place in Elgin in that respect are typical of 
those that have taken place in other communities. 
Ten years ago if I am correctly informed, Elgin had 
in its teaching force three per cent. of normal school 
graduates, five per cent. of college graduates, and 
ninety-two per cent. with only a high school educa- 
tion or less. 

At the present time twenty-six per cent. are 
normal school graduates; twenty-one per cent. are 
college graduates; twenty-eight per cent. have had 
one year either in normal school or college beyond 
a high school education, and only twenty-five per 
cent., instead of ninety-two per cent., who have only 
a high school education or less. 


Moral Education. 


Some very good people are anxious lest the 
schools shall not do their duty in character building. 
I have no doubt we are all agreed that character 
building is the first and greatest aim of education; 
but how to secure results is where the disagreement 
arises. Moral education to some means simply the 
memorizing of so many sayings on morality, or the 
study of the catechism. To others it means the 
formation of habits of correct, systematic thought 
and work; the cultivation of respect for law and the 
rights of others, and the formation of habits of 
willing obedience to laws and necessary regulations. 
The public schools are concerned not so much wi h 
the forms of moral teaching as with those agencies 
that build strong characters; not so much with 
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the theory as with the practice of character build- 
ing. 

The most important work of the schools is to 
teach loyalty, obedience to and respect for laws, 
truthfulness, honesty, self-control, and respect for the 
rights of others. Of necessity these ‘““man becoming,” 
not to say “king becoming,” graces, are not only 
learned but practised daily in every well-ordered 
school. Every well-conducted school exercise is a 
lesson in some one or more of these essentials of 
character, and hence a moral lesson. 

The school is a place where correct habits of work 
and of thought are formed. Pupils forget the most 
of the facts they are taught. In ten years these 
facts will be like sinners after the final judgment, 
according to the belief of some, as tho they had 
not been. What will be left? Hardly a Latin 
word; surely not a proposition in geometry, nor 
a problem in algebra; hardly a rule of grammar 
or of rhetoric; but there will be left the habits formed 
in doing work well. There will be left a trace of 
the method of thought and of work. These alone 
are worth the time necessary to secure an education, 
if those habits and methods are correct. There will 
be left the principles of right conduct, inculcated 
by the practices of right conduct thruout the 
years of school life. How important, then, that the 
practices in the school-room be such as to make their 
impression. This is a world of work. Every one 
who does not learn to love work while young is 
destined to a life of misery. Perhaps no educational 
doctrine has ever met with so much opposition as 
the doctrine of interest, simply because it is mis- 
understood. It does not mean, and never has 
meant, that we should make school work easy in 
order to make it of such interest that pupils will 
want to do it. The one who has learned to obey 
the scriptural injunction of ‘‘whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might,” is well started 
on the road to a happy, a successful, and a moral 
career. As one of the best things, then, that the 
schools are trying to bring to the people this gospel 
of interesting, joyous work will go far toward 
gu better men and women in every walk of 
ife. 

Doubtless there are still many weak spots in the 
schools. Some pupils are not as interested as they 
should be. Some parents are not as enthusiastic 
supporters of the teachers as we could desire. 
Some teachers may not quite meet our ideals. 
There was much that was good in the old education, 
and much good in the new. Our aim should be 
to adopt and adapt the best of the old and the 
best of the new. Holmes’ philosophy of the ‘‘One 
Hoss Shay”’ well applies to a school: 


Now in building of chaises I'll tell you what, 
There’s always somewhere a weakest spot; 

And the way to fix it, as I maintain, is only jest 
To make that spot as strong as the rest. 


For this we must work unitedly, vigorously, and 
wisely. 
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Superintendent Cooley on School Supervision in Chicago 
The Present Policy Explained by Dr. EDwIN G. CooLey, in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


During the last five years there has been an im- 
portant and radical change in the work of the district 
superintendents. In the early days of the city, 
when the school system was small, there were 
appointed one or more assistant superintendents. 
The number of assistant superintendents was in- 
creased as the system grew. At first the assistant 
superintendent looked after special lines of work 
and assisted in the clerical work of the office of the 
superintendent and in such general advisory work 
in the management of the schools as was assigned 
to him by the superintendent. 

As the school system enlarged, and the number of 
superintendents was increased, it became the custom 
to assign to each a section of the city or a number 
of schools in which he had special responsibility. 
This responsibility was gradually increased until 
each superintendent was in reality the super- 
intendent of a special district. The changed rela- 
tion was further recognized in the year 1898, when 
the name of the office was changed _to that of “‘dis- 
trict superintendent.” 


Plan Not a Success. 


Under this arrangement each district superin- 
tendent considered his district as an independent 
school system, in which he might carry out his 
individual educational policies, the thought being 
that by this plan greater individuality could be 
developed and better educational ideals would be 
evolved. The working out of this plan was not a 
success in several respects. It produced a great 
variety of methods and educational ideals. These 
ideals, in a great many cases, were so antagonistic 
that teachers were unwilling to be transferred 
across the border line of a district in which they 
had learned to work because of the great strain of 
taking up new methods. 

The difficulty that arose in transferring pupils 
from one district to another was much more serious. 
For example, in one district it was required that 
children begin oral reading upon entering the first 
grade; in an adjoining district oral reading was 
forbidden until the second or third grade. In one 
district mental arithmetic, consisting of the formal 
analysis of problems, was required very early; in 
another arithmetic would be taught in the early 
grades entirely by reference to objects. In one 
district writing and spelling began early in school 
life; in another the first year was devoted largely 
to games, physical exercises, sense training, etc. 
The pupils transferred from one district to another 
often found that their grades did not correspond 
at all. Much time was lost and energy wasted, 
and parents and pupils were naturally very indig- 
nant. Many of these cases were sharply criticised 
in the newspapers. 


Differ as to Pupils. 


The superintendents differed as to the number 
of children that should be given to a teacher, so 
that in some parts of the city the rooms were very 
much crowded, while in others the membership 
often ran down to below forty. Jealousies also 
developed between the districts, so that the district 
superintendent who visited schools outside of his 
own territory was looked upon somewhat as an 
intruder. The teachers studied the school problems 
not from the standpoint of principles of education, 
but from the standpoint of methods that were 
prescribed by the district superintendent. 

Of course under the conditions it was impossible 
to carry out any settled school policy either from 
the administrative standpoint or from the stand- 


point of education, and the isolation of districts 
seemed likely to cause a deterioration in the charac- 
ter of the work, since isolation always tends toward 
narrowness. Any measure that was brought for- 
ward by the superintendent or the Board of Educa- 
tion was interpreted by each district in its own way. 
Each superintendent looked out for the interests 
of his own district and cared little for those of 
others. In this way abuses grew up. 
Six Form a Cabinet. 


Three years ago, when the number of district 
superintendents was reduced from fourteen to six, 
the naming of these was left to the superintendent 
of schools. He then began to pursue the policy of 
considering these six as members of his cabinet, 
and to call upon them not only for work of super- 
vision in their own districts, but to do general work 
or to follow up special cases in all parts of the city. 
A year and a half ago the district superintendents 
were all transferred to new districts. In September, 
1905, a second transfer was made. These changes 
were made in order that the conditions in each 
school and in each section of the city might be 
known by several of the district superintendents. 

For three years weekly meetings of the district 
superintendents with the superintendent of schools 
have been held. At these meetings general policies 
for the conduct of the schools have been discussed, 
also the methods of dealing with problems that 
have been brought to the attention of the super- 
intendent by any of the district superintendents, 
and the weekly reports of the visits made by the 
district superintendents and by special teachers. 
Policies that were determined upon in this way 
were thereafter carried out uniformly thruout 
the city. Gradually certain matters were referred 
to the district superintendents as a body, so that 
for three years they have been acting as a board, 
with a chairman and secretary. More and more 
of the matters that concern the management of 
the schools have been referred to this board. 

Two Phases of Work. 


There are thus, at present, two distinct but closely 
related phases of the work of the district superin- 
tendents. 

1. The work of each in his own district. To this 
is devoted the larger part of the school time. In 
this capacity he visits regularly all the schools and 
teachers in his district. During these visits the 
work of each teacher is examined and the condi- 
tion of the school as a whole is considered with the 
principal. Special problems in discipline and in- 
struction are discussed. Teachers that are weak 
are studied with special care and helps suggested. 
Methods of instruction that are good are encour- 
aged, and those that are not good are criticised. 
The work of each grade is examined to see whether 
it is up to the proper standard or is beyond it; 
whether certain subjects are being given more or 
less than their proportionate attention. As a rule, 
regular monthly principals’ meetings are held in 
each district. At these meetings pedagogical and 
administrative topics are discussed, sometimes by 
the principal with the superintendent, while at other 
times addresses are given on pedagogical topics 
by experts. 
; Necessary to Harmony. 

This supervision is necessary in order to keep the 
work of the schools in harmony and in order that 
constant information may be had of the conditions 
in all parts of the city. It is also necessary for the 
controlling of the extremist in education. We have 
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had in our school system many brilliant men and 
women whose personality and influence were very 
inspiring, but whcse views on certain educational 
questicns, nevertheless, were extreme, and whcse 
—s if carried out to the limit which they would 
ave liked, would have produced serious disturb- 
ances. The supervision of the schools in this way 
is sufficiently clcse to meet the above needs. It is 
not, Lowever, so minute that a principal can feel 
that hs own individuality is interfered with. A 
ccnstant effcrt is made to have the principals and 
teachers of each school feel that the school is the 
unit, that the management is in the hands of the 
principal, and that to him the teacher owes her first 
allegiance. 

The district superintendents keep regular office 
hours for the purpcse of conferring with parents, 
principals, and teachers upon topics relative to 
school werk. 

Duties of the Body. 


2. The werk of tke district superintendents as 
a body. This body meets regularly once each 
week, and at times citener, to ccnsider many general 
questions. Among these are the following: 

The assignment of teachers——The teachers in 
the elementary schocls-are assigned in order from 
the eligible list, yet the assignment requires know- 
ledge ot the abilities of teachers and of the conditions 
in the various schools. At frequent intervals the 
Bcard of District Superintendents meets and makes 
assignments and transiers, adjusting each teacher 
assigned and transferred as nearly as pcssible to the 
place where she will be mcst favcrably situated, and 
will mcst nearly meet ccnditions she is able to 
handle. 

Adjustment of marks of teachers.—Since the 
adcpticn of the plan of making appointments and 
promcticns upcn merit only, the marks received 
by the teachers, substitutes, and cadets are of the 
utmcst importance. Marks are given by the 
principals ot the schools for the work of all teachers 
or substitutes that work in their schools. Unless 
some uniform standard were used, a teacher might 
receive an unduly high mark from a principal who 
had a liberal standard of marking or an unduly low 
mark from a principal who had a critical standard 
of marking. It is found that the principals agree 
fairly well in their standards, but there is enough 
diversity to make necessary the intervention of 
some equalizing and adjusting body. 


Exchanges of Districts. 


The six district superintendents have exchanged 
districts three times in the last two years. They 
have icr several years been engaged in the super- 
vision of the public schocls in the city, and have 
constantly been in conference on particular schocls, 
particular principals, and particular teachers. In 
this way a tairly uniform standard has been fixed 
in their minds. If it is found that in the case of 
two schocls which are regarded as on an equality, 
one of the principals has marked his teachers on an 
average, say, of ten per cent. higher than the other, 
the marks of the one school are lowered or the 
marks of the cther school are raised until a just 
comparison can be made. 

When a principal reports that the work of a 
teacher is inefficient the teacher’s work is examined 
with special care by the superintendent of that 
district. If his opinion agrees with that of the 
principal he so reports to the superintendent of 
schools, who thereupon assigns some other district 
superintendent to visit the teacher under considera- 
tion. If his report corresponds to that of the other 
the teacher is put on probation by the superintendcnt 
of schools. During the period of probation the work 
of the teacher is examined with special care by the 
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principal and one or more district superintendents. 
At the clcse of the pericd of probation the reports 
made are brought betore the Board of District: Su- 
perintendents, and a recommendation is formulated 
either restoring the teacher to good standing or 
recommending her for dismissal from the service. 


Recommend as to Salaries. 


Recommendations for fixing salaries.—Exper- 
ienced teachers trom outside of the city school may 
be given credit for experience if their work has 
been satisfactory. The duty of making these 
recommendations is left in the hands of the district 
superintendent. : 

Opening and clcsing of divisions——When a prin- 
cipal of a school considers that his school is becoming 
too crowded and feels that he needs to open a new 
division, he fills out a blank showing the membership 
and seating capacity of his school. This blank is 
submitted to the Board of District Superintendents, 
and if they decide that the membership shown in 
the report justifies the opening of a new division 
it is so ordered. On the other hand, monthly re- 
ports of the schools of the whole city are regularly 
scrutinized; if the members in any of the schools 
fall below the required average, the question as to 
the cause of this decrease in membership is dis- 
cussed, and if it is decided that the decrease will be 
permanent, one or more divisions are ordered 
closed. As a result the membership of the rooms 
thruout the city is kept comparatively uniform, and 
since the adoption of this policy a large number of 
rooms have been closed and a large amount of money 
in salaries saved to the Board of Education without 
increasing the burdens of the teaching force. 


Policy Saves Money. 


This policy was first undertaken at the time 
of the great financial stringency, and it was only 
thru the saving of money in this way that it was 
possible to keep open the schools thruout the 
year without serious reduction in salaries and other 
expenditures. Each year the Board of District 
Superintendents considered the needs of the entire 
city in regard to new accommodations for pupils 
in badly constructed buildings, in rented rooms, 
and in half-day divisions, and also the needs of 
playgrounds; the needs are all determined and all 
recommendations to be made are decided upon; 
they are listed in the order of their urgency. The 
fact that the district superintendents, by frequent 
transfer, have become familiar with all parts of the 
city and that the policy of acting as a board has 
given the superintendents a common interest in all 
parts of the city, enables them to do this work 
impartially and intelligently. 

The same impartial treatment is adopted in 
recommending many other things, such as the 
Iceation of new kindergartens, new manual training 
centers, new cooking centers, and the apportionment 
of funds for the purchase of reference books, supple- 
mentary readers, and the purchase of piancs. 
Formerly many of these things were given to the 
schools, not in proportion to their special needs 
nor with reference to any settled policy in regard 
tojthe city as a whole, but the whole matter depended 
simply upon the activity of the interested parties 
in pushing the claims of the various schools. As a 
result, some of the schools were furnished two or 
three pianos, while many others had none. 

Find System Lacking. 


Kindergartens were located indiscriminately in 
the poorer or wealthier districts of the city. At 
present the Board of District Superintendents keeps 
a record of the conditions of the pianos in all of the 
schools. Whenever the Board of Education author- 
izes the purchase of a certain number of pianos, 
examination is made of the list and recommendations 
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are made that the pianos be purchased for the 
schools where there is the greatest need. 

Three years ago the kindergartens were redistri- 
buted upon the following basis: That district of 
the city which was the poorest and had the largest 
foreign population was considered first. With this 
as a starting point, the kindergartens were located 
in sections of the city where they were mcst needed. 
As new kindergartens have been opened, every 
section of the city, not already provided, has been 
considered, and the same policy as before has been 
pursued. The same plan has been pursued with 
reference to centers for manual training and house- 
hold arts. These centers have been located as 
nearly as possible, in places where they will accom- 
modate the largest number of pupils mcst con- 
veniently. The same plan has been pursued with 
reterence to the purchase of supplementary readers 
and reference books. All this work has been dcne 
by the Beard of District Superintendents sitting as a 
body and considering the whole city as a unit. 

Scrutinize Text-Books. 


The text-books used in the elementary schoos 
are constantly scrutinized. When it is considered 
that a text-book has outlived its usefulness, all the 
text-books in the market on the same subject are 
taken into consideration. Opinions are obtained 
on these books from various parties, usually prin- 
cipals and teachers in the schools. When the 
question regarding any text-book is to be settled 
all the opinions received are brought together 
and from these and from opinions formed by per- 
sonal investigation recommendations have been 
made with regard to new text-books. These 
recommendations have been uniformly accepted 
by the superintendent of schools and made a basis 
of his recommendation to the Board of Education. 

Thus has been eliminated entirely from the 
problem of the selection of text-books the work of 
the book agent. This was shown strikingly in the 
recent choice in arithmetics. No one of the district 
superintendents had, at the time of the adoption of 
the book, seen or talked with any representative 
of the firm which published the book. The wisdom 
of the choice has been vindicated by the general 
success of the book in our own schools and by the 
fact that it has since been adopted in many other 
schools. 

Much work has been done by principals and 
teachers during the last few years in the preparation 
of reports on the var.ous subjects in the course of 
study, for the purpcse of making a new course. 
The final adjustment of all these reports, so that 
extreme views should be eliminated and so that the 
course should be well balanced, has been done by 
the Board of District Superintendents, acting with 
the superintendent of schools. At the present 
time the consideration of recommendations for 
changes in the course of study recommended by 
principals and teachers of the city as a result of 
their observations during the year is in the hands 
of the district superintendents and the result will 
be embodied in a report to the superintendent 
of schools within a short time. 

Interpret the Rules. 


Many matters with reference to the interpretation 
of the rules are passed upon by the Board of District 
Superintendents, and many cases involving disputes 
or difficulties between parents and principals and 
between teachers and principals are also referred 
to that Board for adjustment. 

Fcrmerly institutes were of two kinds—thcse held 
by the district superintendents and those held by 
special teachers. The work in the institutes held 
by the district superintendents concerned ordinary 
subjects of school work, such as reading, writing, 
geography, and arithmetic, and was largely that of 
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instruction in the particular methods favored by 
the district superintendent. The institutes of special 
teachers of drawing, singing, and physical culture 
were arranged and conducted by the special teachers 
in those subjects. Each department planned for 
its own institutes with but little reference to the 
other departments and to the ordinary work of the 
schools. The methods of instruction in these insti- 
tutes were erratic because they were not subject 
to review by any responsible body whcse duty it 
was to formulate and carry into effect a general plan 
for the city. 





Controls all Institutes. 


Under the present plan of work all institutes are 
under the direction of the superintendent of schools 
and are planned with the purpcse of instructing the 
teachers in the principles of teaching ard not with 
reference to the carrying out of particular methcds. 
This tends to brcaden the work ot the teacher and 
make her feel that she is responsible tur her own 
success or failure. Principals also have thus come 
to understand that the methods used in their own 
schools are in their own hands and that the respon- 
sibility for the success of their schools is on their 
own shoulders and not on thcse of special teachers 
or of the district superintendent. This cannot but 
result in increased efficiency. The program of 
all institutes, with the subjects for discussion and 
the instructors, is formulated by the Board of Dis- 
trict Superintendents, and as a rule a district super- 
intendent directs the discussion. 

In the meetings of the district superintendents, 
or of the district superintendents with the super- 
intendent, there are otten wide differences of opinion 
as to the course to be followed in particular cases, 
but when a policy has once been agreed upon, 
since the Board is acting as a unit and practically 
as a cabinet for the superintendent, the policy is 
carefully carried out by all, and the burden of any 
difficulties that may arise from this course is shared 
by all. 

"it is the opinion of the superintendent that the 
present policy is the correct one and is the only 
one that can prcduce the high degree of efficiency 
that is necessary in any great enterprise, particularly 
so in the administration of a large system of schools. 
There should be perfect harmony thruout all parts 
and a quick and effective means of carrying out any 
policy once decided upon. cat 
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By KATE STEVENS, London, 


A brief survey of the main landmarks in English 
Public klementary Education may enable us the 
better to understand the great changes that have 
already taken place and which are proposed in the 
Education Bill of 1906. 


Grant to School Buildings. 


The first Parliamentary grant of £20,000 in aid 
of school buildings was made in 1833. These funds 
were to be divided between the National Society, 
founded by a clergyman named Bell, in 1798, for 
Church of England schools, where the children 
should be taught the faith and doctrines of that 
Church, and the British and Foreign Society, founded 
by Lancaster, in 1801, at Borough Road School, 
where undenominat.onal religious instruction was 
to be given. 

In 1834 a grant of £10,000 was made for the 
erection of training colleges for teachers, to be also 
d.vided between the two above-named societies. 

By 1838 there were in existence 714 Church and 
187 British Schools. 


Committee in Council. 


In 1839 a committee of the Privy Council was 
appointed to superintend, and allot the sums of 
money voted by Parliament for school buildings. 


Grants for Education. 


In 1847 grants were also made to schools for edu- 
cational, as well as for building purposes, and thus 
arose the “Education Department” of Whitehall. 


International Exhibition. 


The great Industrial International Exhibition 
under the auspices of Prince Albert (husband of the 
late Queen Victoria), was held in 1851. This was so 
successful that there remained a large profit of 
£186,436 (over $900,000). To this was added by 
Parliament a further grant of £150,000 ($750,000), 
and the South Kensington estate was then bought. 


Science and Art Departments. 


Here, in 1853, was opened the South Kensington 
Science and Art Department. It was at first placed 
under the Board of Trade, but in 1856 it was trans- 
ferred to the Education Department at Whitehall, 
which had been formed in 1847. 

Later, on the South Kensington site, were placed 
the South Kensington Museum, the Royal College 
of Science, the Central Technical College, and the 
University of London in the Imperial Institute 
Building. 

Payment by Results—Robt. Lowe. 


In 1861 Sir Robert Lowe, in his Revised School 
Code, introduced the pernicious system of “ Pay- 
ment by Results,”’ by which grant-earning was often 
looked upon as the chief duty of teachers and the 
time-table arranged so as to include the largest pos- 
sible number of grant-earning subjects. A teacher’s 
standing was often judged by the percentage of 
passes or successes gained in examination, or in 
other words, by his grant-earning power. 

This system of “payment by results,” tho abclished 
in 1900 still leaves traces of its evil influence, in a 
tendency to a commercial spirit in educational 


work, and in the narrow and cramped outlook it 
fostered in many of the older teachers trained under 
its régime. 
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School Boards Created. 


In 1870, Mr. Foster’s Education Act created 
School Boards, and thus brought education within 
the grasp of every child in the land, and also formed 
the foundation of the great industrial awakening, 
which, in 1880, led to the formation and incorporation 
of the City and Guilds and of London Technical 
Institute. 

It was mainly owing to co-operation between the 
City Guilds and the School Board for London that 
elementary public school education became more 
practical and useful, by the introduction into the 
Government code of manual training for boys and 
domestic economy for girls, as grant-earning subjects. 


Mundella Code. 


In 1881, Mr. Mundella, minister of education 
under the Liberal government, introduced reform 
into the Infant Schools of the country, by the intro- 
duction and encouragement of the employment of 
kindergarten methods. He also greatly developed 
the manual and domestic work among the older 
pupils. 

The public elementary schools of England, as a 
rule, consist of three departments: 

(1) Infants, 3 to 7 

(2) Boys, 7 to 14, or older (16 is limit of grant- 
earning power), and 

(3) Girls, each under its own principal or head 
teacher. The compulsory school age is 5 to 14. 
There are also Mixed Schools. 

At the same time was also introduced the merit 
grant, to mark and encourage, by a larger or smaller 
grant per head, the various grades of efficiency in 
the schools. They were classified as ‘‘ Excellent,” 
“Good,” ‘‘Fair,” or ‘Bad,’ according to their re- 
sults, as shown by inspection and examination 
conducted by an: Inspector sent from the Education 
Department for that purpose. 


Royal Commission for Technical Education.* 


In the same year (1881) a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire as to the various methods of 
technical instruction employed in other countries. 
Its report was issued in 1884, and greatly influenced 
the later legislation and educational development 
along those lines. 

The educational year 1899-1900, was a very 
important one in the annals of English education, 
for then, in August 1899, was established one central 
authority for Klementary, Secondary, and Techni- 
cal Education, viz.: the “Board of Education” 
which superseded the Education Department at 
Whitehall, and the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington, and which also took over the edu- 
cational powers of the Charity Commissioners. This 
came into force early in 1900. 

By the act of 1899 all the educational administra- 
tive functions of the vestries and local boards 
passed into the hands of the borough and county 
councils, with the exception of the religious instruc- 
tion of the Church schools, which were allowed still 
to remain chiefly under denominational manage- 
ment. 

Consultative Committee. 


Secondary schools were now, upon application, 
also to be inspected by men sent from the universi- 
ties. A new body was formed called the ‘Con- 
sultative Committee,” consisting of not less than 
two-thirds of persons qualified to represent the views 
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of universities and other bodies interested in edu- 
action. On this committee are several women 
representatives. 

Its work was to form a Register for Teachers, and 
to advise the Board of Education on any matters 
referred by them to it. 

Thus the universities become a part of the national 
system of education for, to their former work, as 
an examining body, was now added the work of the 
Inspection of Secondary Schools, and of advising 
the Board of Education on educational matters. 
Then came a change of government from Liberal to 
Conservative. Mr. de Montmorency says in ‘‘Na- 
tional Education and National Life,” ‘‘the weak- 
ness and incoherence of the two educational depart- 
ments (2.e., Board Department and South Kensing- 
ton Department), combined with the energy of the 
great School Boards, had created a position that 
had to be reversed. The School Boards had pressed, 
in their laudable desire to give educational oppor- 
tunities to all, the meaning of elementary education 
beyond its extremest limits, and in so doing had 
threatened the very existence of secondary educa- 
tion. They were anxious to compete with, rather 
than to feed, the secondary schools, and so arose a 
spirit of antagonism and overlapping which caused 
educational waste.” 

The secondary and proprietary schools were 
threatened with extinction by the most advanced 
primary schools, which took many of their fee-paying 
pupils, and also, in open competition, often obtained 
the best places in scholarships; and more than 
one of its ex-pupils eventually carried off the highest 
university honors. 

About this time Mr. T. B. Cockerton, a district 
auditor, disallowed certain items in the accounts 
of the London School Board. ‘The matter was sub- 
mitted to the courts, and the famous ‘‘Cockerton 
Judment”’ was the result, which states that it “‘is 
not within the power of a School Board to provide, 
at the expense of the rate-payers, science and art 
schools, or classes under the science and art depart- 
ment in day schools, nor can a School Board pro- 
vide, out of money raised by the rates, for instruc- 
tion at evening continuation schools, outside of the 
curriculum, prescribed by the code issued by the 
education department for public elementary schools. 
To educate adults in such schools, by means of funds 
drawn from the rates, is beyond the legal powers of 
a School Board.” 

This judgment at once checked the higher work 
which was being successfully done by the School 
Boards and which had been directly encouraged by 
the Government education codes. 

Special legislation was necessary to enable the 
School Boards to carry on their advanced work until 
a new law could be passed which would enable the 
best scholars of the elementary schools, instead of 
finishing their work in the higher grade or higher 
elementary schools, to pass on into the secondary 


schools. 
Education Act. 1902-3. 


By the Act of 1902 the School Boards of England, 
except London, which were directly elected for edu- 
cational purposes, were entirely abolished, and the 
county councils became the local authorities for 
education, in addition to their existing functions. 
They now received for disbursement the Government 
grants and were empowered to raise, by local taxa- 
tion, whatever further sums were needed for the 
support of the schools under them. These taxes, 
which had previously only been given to board 
schools, were now given equally to the denomina- 
tional schools, the latter being allowed to remain 
chiefly under denominational management. It had 
been proposed originally, in the bill, to leave them 
quite free as to management, but public opinion 
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was so strongly against this, that some public con- 
trol over these schools (to the extent of two outside 
managers appointed by the local authority, to four 
foundation managers), was obliged to be given. 
Thus began the acute form of the ‘‘religious ques- 
tion” which still agitates the country. 

When School Boards were established in 1870 
the religious question came up. The Voluntary 
Schools were under denominational control, and 
gave sectarian religious teaching, safeguarded by 
the ‘‘conscience clause,’”’ whereby any parent of a 
different sect, or for any other reason, objecting to 
the distinctive religious teaching given at a specified 
hour each day, might withdraw his child from such 
instruction. 

With regard to the new Board Schools a com- 
promise called the ‘‘Cowper-Temple Clause”’ of the 
bill was agreed upon by which Bible reading and 
teaching and other religious exercises (as repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer and the singing of hymns), of an 
undenominational character, were to be allowed at 
the option of the local authority, or School Board. 

This arrangement on the whole worked well and 
smoothly till the Act of 1902, when great opposition 
arose to the support of Seciarian Schools by local 
taxes, without public control. This opposition 
steadily increased, and took eventually the form 
of ‘‘Passive Resistance” by the Non-Conformisis, 
and rapidly spread thruout the country. It con- 
sisted in refusing to pay that portion of the edu- 
cation rate, which went to the support of sectarian 
schools, as long as they were not under public con- 
trol. This led to about 80,000 summons cases be- 
fore the courts in 1903, for non-payment of rates, 
when in most cases goods were distrained for a 
debt, and the excitement was intense. In Wales 
things came to a deadlock, because the county 
councils refused to pay over the local taxes to de- 
nominational schools. 

The Denominational or Voluntary Schools were 
now known as Non-Provided Schools, while the 
Board Schools became Provided Schools. 


Education Committee. 


The county councils, which were, in many cases, 
already burdened with work, before the educational 
adminisiration was added to that burden, were al- 
lowed to delegate their educational tunctiors to an 
Education Committee, on which the council must 
appoint a majcrity of iis own members, educational 
experis might be co-opted from the ouiside, and one 
or more of these must be women. 

These Educational Committees had power over all 
the secular work of the Non-Provided or Denomi- 
national Schools over the appointment and dis- 
missal of teachers, on secular or educational grounds 
only, while the head teachers were appointed by 
the sect, independently of the local authority, and 
were chosen on sectarian grounds. The assistant 
and pupil teachers could be appointed by the au- 
thority, irrespective of sect or creed. 

In Provided Schools no sectarian instruction was 
allowed, while such might be given in Non-Pro- 
vided Schools under the operation of the ‘‘Con- 
science Clause,” so that any parent objecting to 
such teaching might, if he wished, withdraw his 
child. This chiefly applied to small towns or vil- 
lages were there was only one elementary school 
for the children of the place. 


Support of Schools. 


For the support of these public elementary schools 
about half of the needed sum was to be raised from 
government granis, and the rest from local taxation. 
Some of the Non-Provided schools, however, took 
advantage of the option allowed of retaining and 
charging school fees, and therefore received pro- 
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A brief survey of the main landmarks in English 
Public Llementary Education may enable us the 
betier to understand the great changes that have 
already taken place and which are proposed in the 
Education Bill of 1906. 


Grant to School Buildings. 


The first Parliamentary grant of £20,000 in aid 
of school buildings was made in 1833. These funds 
were to be divided between the National Society, 
founded by a clergyman named Bell, in 1798, for 
Church of England schools, where the children 
should be taught the faith and doctrines of that 
Church, and the British and Foreign Society, founded 
by Lancaster, in 1801, at Borough Road School, 
where undenomunat.onal religious instruction was 
to be given. 

In 1834 a grant of £10,000 was made for the 
erection of training colleges for teachers, to be also 
d.vided between the two above-named societies. 

By 18388 there were in existence 714 Church and 
187 British Schools. 


Committee in Council. 


In 1839 a committee of the Privy Council was 
appointed to superintend, and allot the sums of 
money voted by Parliament for school buildings. 


Grants for Education. 


In 1847 grants were also made to schools for edu- 
cational, as well as for building purposes, and thus 
arose the ‘‘ Education Department” of Whitehall. 


International Exhibition. 


The great Industrial International Exhibition 
under the auspices of Prince Albert (husband of the 
late Queen Victoria), was held in 1851. This was so 
successful that there remained a large profit of 
£186,436 (over $900,000). To this was added by 
Parliament a further grant of £150,000 ($750,000), 
and the South Kensington estate was then bought. 


Science and Art Departments. 


Here, in 1853, was opened the South Kensington 
Science and Art Department. It was at first placed 
under the Board of Trade, but in 1856 it was trans- 
ferred to the Education Department at Whitehall, 
which had been formed in 1847. 

Later, on the South Kensington site, were placed 
the South Kensington Museum, the Royal College 
of Science, the Central Technical College, and the 
University of London in the Imperial Institute 
Building. 

Payment by Results—Robt. Lowe. 


In 1861 Sir Robert Lowe, in his Revised School 
Code, introduced the pernicious system of ‘ Pay- 
ment by Results,” by which grant-earning was often 
looked upon as the chief duty of teachers and the 
time-table arranged so as to include the largest pos- 
sible number of grant-earning subjects. A teacher’s 
standing was often judged by the percentage of 
passes or successes gained in examination, or in 
other words, by his grant-earning power. 

This system of ‘‘ payment by results,” tho abclished 
in 1900 still leaves traces of its evil influence, in a 
tendency to a commercial spirit in educational 
work, and in the narrow and cramped outlook it 
fostered in many of the older teachers trained under 
its régime. 


School Boards Created. 


In 1870, Mr. Foster’s Education Act created 
School Boards, and thus brought education within 
the grasp of every child in the land, and also formed 
the foundation of the great industrial awakening, 
which, in 1880, led to the formation and incorporation 
of the City and Guilds and of London Technical 
Institute. 

It was mainly owing to co-operation between the 
City Guilds and the School Board for London that 
elementary public school education became more 
practical and useful, by the introduction into the 
Government code of manual training for boys and 
domestic economy for girls, as grant-earning subjects. 


Mundella Code. 


In 1881, Mr. Mundella, minister of education 
under the Liberal government, introduced reform 
into the Infant Schools of the country, by the intro- 
duction and encouragement of the employment of 
kindergarten methods. He also greatly developed 
the manual and domestic work among the older 
pupils. 

The public elementary schools of England, as a 
rule, consist of three departments: 

(1) Infants, 3 to 7 

(2) Boys, 7 to 14, or older (16 is limit of grant- 
earning power), and 

(3) Girls, each under its own principal or head 
teacher. The compulsory school age is 5 to 14. 
There are also Mixed Schools. 

At the same time was also introduced the merit 
grant, to mark and encourage, by a larger or smaller 
grant per head, the various grades of efficiency in 
the schools. They were classified as ‘‘ Excellent,” 
“Good,” “Fair,” or “Bad,” according to their re- 
sults, as shown by inspection and examination 
conducted by an: Inspector sent from the Education 
Department for that purpose. 


Royal Commission for Technical Education.* 


In the same year (1881) a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire as to the various methods of 
technical instruction employed in other countries. 
Its report was issued in 1884, and greatly influenced 
the later legislation and educational development 
along those lines. 

The educational year 1899-1900, was a very 
important one in the annals of English education, 
for then, in August 1899, was established one central 
authority for Klementary, Secondary, and Techni- 
cal Education, viz.: the “Board of Education” 
which superseded the Education Department at 
Whitehall, and the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington, and which also took over the edu- 
cational powers of the Charity Commissioners. This 
came into force early in 1900. 

By the act of 1899 all the educational administra- 
tive functions of the vestries and local boards 
passed into the hands of the borough and county 
councils, with the exception of the religious instruc- 
tion of the Church schools, which were allowed still 
to remain chiefly under denominational manage- 


ment. 
Consultative Committee. 


Secondary schools were now, upon application, 
also to be inspected by men sent from the universi- 
ties. A new body was formed called the “Con- 
sultative Committee,” consisting of not less than 
two-thirds of persons qualified to represent the views 
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of universities and other bodies interested in edu- 
action. On this committee are several women 
representatives. 

Its work was to form a Register for Teachers, and 
to advise the Board of Education on any matters 
referred by them to it. 

Thus the universities become a part of the national 
system of education for, to their former work, as 
an examining body, was now added the work of the 
Inspection of Secondary Schools, and of advising 
the Board of Education on educational matters. 
Then came a change of government from Liberal to 
Conservative. Mr. de Montmorency says in “Na- 
tional Education and National Life,’ “‘the weak- 
ness and incoherence of the two educational depart- 
ments (7.e., Board Department and South Kensing- 
ton Department), combined with the energy of the 
great School Boards, had created a position that 
had to be reversed. The School Boards had pressed, 
in their laudable desire to give educational oppor- 
tunities to all, the meaning of elementary education 
beyond its extremest limits, and in so doing had 
threatened the very existence of secondary educa- 
tion. They were anxious to compete with, rather 
than to feed, the secondary schools, and so arose a 
spirit of antagonism and overlapping which caused 
educational waste.” 

The secondary and proprietary schools were 
threatened with extinction by the most advanced 
primary schools, which took many of their fee-paying 
pupils, and also, in open competition, often obtained 
the best places in scholarships; and more than 
one of its ex-pupils eventually carried off the highest 
university honors. 

About this time Mr. T. B. Cockerton, a district 
auditor, disallowed certain items in the accounts 
of the London School Board. ‘The matter was sub- 
mitted to the courts, and the famous ‘‘Cockerton 
Judment” was the result, which states that it ‘‘is 
not within the power of a School Board to provide, 
at the expense of the rate-payers, science and art 
schools, or classes under the science and art depart- 
ment in day schools, nor can a School Board pro- 
vide, out of money raised by the rates, for instruc- 
tion at evening continuation schools, outside of the 
curriculum, prescribed by the code issued by the 
education department for public elementary schools. 
To educate adults in such schools, by means of funds 
drawn from the rates, is beyond the legal powers of 
a School Board.” 

This judgment at once checked the higher work 
which was being successfully done by the School 
Boards and which had been directly encouraged by 
the Government education codes. 

Special legislation was necessary to enable the 
School Boards to carry on their advanced work until 
a new law could be passed which would enable the 
best scholars of the elementary schools, instead of 
finishing their work in the higher grade or higher 
elementary schools, to pass on into the secondary 


schools. 
Education Act. 1902-3. 


By the Act of 1902 the School Boards of England, 
except London, which were directly elected for edu- 
cational purposes, were entirely abolished, and the 
county councils became the local authorities for 
education, in addition to their existing functions. 
They now received for disbursement the Government 
grants and were empowered to raise, by local taxa- 
tion, whatever further sums were needed for the 
support of the schools under them. These taxes, 
which had previously only been given to board 
schools, were now given equally to the denomina- 
tional schools, the latter being allowed to remain 
chiefly under denominational management. It had 
been proposed originally, in the bill, to leave them 
quite free as to management, but public opinion 
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was so strongly against this, that some public con- 
trol over these schools (to the extent of two outside 
managers appointed by the local authority, to four 
foundation managers), was obliged to be given. 
Thus began the acute form of the ‘‘religious ques- 
tion” which still agitates the country. 

When School Boards were established in 1870 
the religious question came up. The Voluntary 
Schools were under denominational control, and 
gave sectarian religious teaching, safeguarded by 
the “‘conscience clause,’”’ whereby any parent of a 
different sect, or for any other reason, objecting to 
the distinctive religious teaching given at a specified 
hour each day, might withdraw his child from such 
instruction. 

With regard to the new Board Schools a com- 
promise called the ‘‘Cowper-Temple Clause” of the 
bill was agreed upon by which Bible reading and 
teaching and other religious exercises (as repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer and the singing of hymns), of an 
undenominational character, were to be allowed at 
the option of the local authority, or School Board. 

This arrangement on the whole worked well and 
smoothly till the Act of 1902, when great opposition 
arose to the support of Seciarian Schools by local 
taxes, without public control. This opposition 
steadily increased, and took eventually the form 
of ‘‘Passive Resistance” by the Non-Conformisis, 
and rapidly spread thruout the country. It con- 
sisted in refusing to pay that portion of the edu- 
cation rate, which went to the support of sectarian 
schools, as long as they were not under public con- 
trol. This led to about 80,000 summons cases be- 
fore the courts in 1903, for non-payment of rates, 
when in most cases goods were distrained for a 
debt, and the excitement was intense. In Wales 
things came to a deadlock, because the county 
councils refused to pay over the local taxes to de- 
nominational schools. 

The Denominational or Voluntary Schools were 
now known as Non-Provided Schools, while the 
Board Schools became Provided Schools. 


Education Committee. 


The county councils, which were, in many cases, 
already burdened with work, before the educational 
adminisiration was added to that burden, were al- 
lowed to delegate their educational tunctions to an 
Education Committee, on which the council must 
appoint a majcrity of iis own members, educational 
experis might be co-opted from the ouiside, and one 
or more of these must be women. 

These Educational Committees had power over all 
the secular work of the Non-Provided or Denomi- 
national Schools over the appoiniment and dis- 
missal of teachers, on secular or educational grounds 
only, while the head teachers were appointed by 
the sect, independently of the local authority, and 
were chosen on sectarian grounds. The assistant 
and pupil teachers could be appointed by the au- 
thority, irrespective of sect or creed. 

In Provided Schools no sectarian instruction was 
allowed, while such might be given in Non-Pro- 
vided Schools under the operation of the ‘‘Con- 
science Clause,” so that any parent objecting to 
such teaching might, if he wished, withdraw his 
child. This chiefly applied to small towns or vil- 
lages were there was only one elementary school 
for the children of the place. 


Support of Schools. 


For the support of these public elementary schools 
about half of the needed sum was to be raised from 
government grants, and the rest from local taxation. 
Some of the Non-Provided schools, however, took 
advantage of the option allowed of retaining and 
charging school fees, and therefore received pro- 
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portionately less government grants. The rest 
of the schools were entirely free, both as to fees, 
school apparatus, books, and stationery. 


London County Council. 


In 1903, the Education Act of 1902, already in 
force thruout the rest of the country, came into 
operation in London also, and the “‘Passive Re- 
sisiance’”” movement became widespread in the 
metropolis, the Non-Coniormists there, as in the 
country, refusing to pay that part of the local school 
tax, which would go to the support of religious in- 
struction in denominational schools. 


Good Results of Acts of 1902-3. 


The Education Acts of 1902-3 while favoring 
sectarian schools, at the expense of the taxpayers, 
distinctly advanced the educational efficiency of the 
country, as they removed the “‘intclerable burden,” 
as they termed it, of supporting their schocls, from 
the secis, and enabled them to reach a higher level, 
both as to teaching power and general efficiency. 


Unification of Education. 


Another advantage was the unification of educa- 
tion in the country, by bringing elementary, sec- 
ondary, and technical schools under government 
supervision by the Board ot Education. 

So much oppcsition was, however, roused by the 
above Acts cn the religious question that the Liberal 
party at the general election in 1906 went to the 
polls pledged to obtain complete public control of 
all the public elementary schools, and also to abolish 
religious tesis for teachers in thcse schools. 

The country responded by an overwhelming ma- 
jority for the Liberals, who thus went into office 
ee to undo the mischief wrought by the former 
bill. 

For the Act of 1902 there was no popular mandate, 
and the one-sided agreement whereby the Church 
retained the management of its schools, on the sole 
condition of keeping its buildings in repair, was re- 
pudiated at the general election early in 1906. 


Education Bill of 1906. 


The result was the Education Bill of 1906, which 
has just (June, 1906) passed its third and final 
reading in the House of Commons by a large ma- 
jority, and is about to be sent up to the Hovse of 
Lords where, no doubt, strong oppcsition, especially 
upon the part of the bishops, awaits it. 

The fundamental principle of the bill is the com- 
plete nationalization of the English primary or 
public elementary schocls. It states that ‘After 
the lst of January, 1908, a school shall not be 
recognized as a public elementary school unless it 
is a school provided by the local education au- 
thority.” 

Section 8. 


The mest fiercely oppcsed clause is Section 8, 
providing for the compulscry sale or lease of volun- 
tary schools held under trust. (A million pounds 
sterling is propcsed to be given, as needed for the 
up-keep of these buildings. Sir W. Anson thinks 
this sum is inadequate.) 

The Journal of Education (England) sums up the 
situation in the following words: ‘‘ What the Bill 
says (to Denominational Schools) is ‘Come to terms, 
if you can, with your local authority. If, by the 
end of the year, you fail to strike a bargain, your 
case must come befcre a legal commissicn. If you 
can satisiy this commissicn that you can give effect 
to your irust, you will be left in pcssession; if you 
cannot give a sufficient guarantee, they will award 
you such compensation as they think just, for 
handing over your school’ [to the local authority].”’ 
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Section 4. 


The Bill recognizes three types of schools: 
Denominational, with ‘‘extended facilities’’; 
Undenominational; (8) Mixed. (1) Relates to 
what is termed ‘‘extended facilities.” It is avow- 
edly a concession to the Catholics (Anglican and 
Roman), but does not satisfy either party. Two 
mass meetings of protest have already been held at 
the Albert Hall in London, and others thruout the 
country. It states: 

“In towns or urban districts with over 5,000 in- 
habitants, if the local authority consents or ap- 
proves, and if four-fifths of the parents of the 
children attending request it, and if there is another 
school conveniently near, definite denominational 
instruction may be given in the time which would 
ordinarily be devoted to the teaching of undenomi- 
national relig.on. This teaching may be given by the 
regular teacheis of the school, who may, or may 
not be, qualified to give it, as no tests of the teachers’ 
religious belief, are to be allowed. This denomina- 
tional, instruction must be given at the expense of 
the denomination.” 

(2) In the old Board or Provided School un- 
denominational religious teaching, with a con- 
science clause, was the rule. This is to continue in 
these schools. 

(3 The third type or class of schools is meant to 
meet the case of small places having less than 5,000 
inhabitants, where there is probably only a single 
Voluntary School. Here the undenominational 
teaching is to be given three times a week, while 
twice a week denominational teaching may be given, 
if wished for by the parents; the religious instruc- 
tion to be given at the expense of the denomination, 
and by outside teachers. This is greatly oppcsed 
both by the religious bodies and also by many of 
the teachers, who highly value the privilege of set- 
ting the highest ideals before their children, and 
striving directly to influence them to choose and do 
the right. They object to an outside teacher 
coming in to supersede them in this distinctly re- 
ligious work. 


(1) 
(2) 


Local Managers. 


The Act of 1902 led to more and more centrali- 
zation of the control of the schools, and of Icss of 
power and consequent interest, on the part of the 
local managers of the public elementary schools. 
The present bill seeks to remedy this by delegating 
to the managers powers and duties, connected with 
the management of the schools, other than the ap- 
pointment, salaries, and dismissal of teachers. 

The value and humanizing influence of the Iccal 
managers, who voluntarily give their time, thought, 
and energies to the schocls, is sometimes apt to be 
overlooked. They form a link between the central 
authority, on the one hand, and the teachers, 
parents, and children on the other hand. Their 
tactful sympathy, helpful appreciation, and kindly 
encouragement are often invaluable to both teachers 
and children, while their practical acquaintance 
with the work, and with the special circumstances 
and environment of their schools, is no less valuable 
to the local authority. 


Cost of Bill. 


The cost of the new Act will throw an increased 
burden upon the ratepayer and taxpayer, but, to 
again quote The Journal of Education, ‘‘It is to the 
credit of the country, and speaks well for the public 
spirit of the present time, that we bear little of com- 
plaint or opposition on that score.” 


(To be continued next week.) 
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II. 


(Continued from Tur Scuoon Journau of September 29, page 239.) 














Text-book Work. 


Reading. 


| 
{ 


Topics jor Special Study. 





29. 
30. 


The ‘ End-of-the-Century”’ 
Period in English Literature. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





Sohrab and Rustum. 
(Narrative Poem.) 








31. Development of Fiction in| The House of the Seven Gables. 
America. (A Novel.) 
32. First American Novelists. 
33. Review 1 and 2. 
34. HAWTHORNE. 
35. Review 9, 10, 11. As You Like It. 
(A Comedy.) 
36. Review 6 and 7. | Essays of Elia. 
37. CHARLES LAMB. 
SECOND YEAR— SECOND TERM. 
Text-book Work. Reading. 
38. Character of American Litera- | The Farewell Address. 
ture during the Revolution- (Oration) 
ary Period. Bunker Hill Oration. 
39. Review 1. 
40. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
41. DANIEL WEBSTER. 
42. Review 29. Idylls of the King. 
43. ALFRED TENNYSON. (Narrative Poems.) 
44, Review 9 and 29. Lorna Doone. 
45. RICHARD BLACKMORE. (A Novel.) 





| 1. Classification of Poetical Com- 


position. 


2. Peculiarities in the style and 


| 
| 


| 


treatment of Sohrab and Rus- 
tum. 

| 3. Exquisite Passages from Sohrab 
and Rustum. 


| 4. Nature Pictures from the Poem. 


| 1. New England Witchcraft. 


| 2. Hawthorne’s Peculiarities of 
Style. 
3. Types of Character in The 


House of the Seven Gables. 


4. The House of the Seven Gables 





| 


Compared as to treatment 


with Cranjord. 


/1. Plot and Plot Development of 


As You Like It. 

2. As You Like It Compared as to 
treatment with The Merchant 
of Venice. 

3. aed Charm of As You Like 


4, Character Study. 


| 1. English Essayists. 


| 2. Lamb’s Place in Literature. 
3. The Literary Charm of Essays 
of Elia. 


| 4. Essays of Elia Compared as to 


treatment and style with The 
Sketch Book. 

5. The Essay as a Distinct Form of 
Literary Composition. 


6. Essays of Elia autobiographical. 





Topics for Special Study. 





1. Political fituation Inspiring 
both Speeches. 

2. Characteristics of an Oration. 

3. The Two Speeches Compared 
and Discussed as to Literary 


Merits. 


1. The Arthurian Legend. 

2. Idylls of the King Compared as 
to Treatment with Sohrab and 
Rustum; as to theme with 
Miles Standish and The Lady of 
the Lake. 

3. Discussion of the word “Idyll.” 


1. Class of Fiction to which Lorna 
Doone belongs. 

2. The Scene and Scenery of Lorna 
Doone. 


| 3. Lorna Doone a Literary Mas- 


terpiece. 

4. Lorna Doone Compared as to 
Treatment and Theme with 
Cranford and The .House of 
the Seven Gables. 
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SECOND YEAR—THIRD TERM. 





Text-book Work. 


Reading. 


Topics for Special Study. 





46. Review 7 and 27. | Joan of Arc 
47. THOMAS DEQUINCEY. | 


| 


48. Eighteenth Century Literature. 
49. The Age of Johnson. 
50. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


51. Review 9, 10, 11. Twelfth Night. 


51. Review 4. 
52. JOHN MILTON. 





One of Caesar’s Camps. 


The archeologist’s pick is continually making 
its way into the past, and bringing to light the 
works and ways of the ancients. The latest point 
of attack is Alesia, the Gallic stronghold where 
Vercingetorix made his last stand against Julius 
Caesar. The work, arduous and extensive, is 
undertaken by a French historical association. An 
account of the place and its prospects is printed in 
the Boston Transcript. 

For many centuries the site of Alesia was uncer- 
tain. All questions in regard to its locality, how- 
ever, were set at rest by Napoleon III., who made 
excavations in a plain just beneath the plateau of 
Mont-Auxois, not far from Dijon. Relying on an 
old monkish narrative and the Commentaries of 
Caesar, Napoleon searched for traces of Caesar’s 
siege-works, and found them just where the records 
said they were, and in just the form described. He 
also found places where Caesar had stabled his 
horses, close to the river. . Even in their smallest 
detail the remains tallied so exactly with the record 
that there could no longer be a shadow of doubt as 
to the situation of Alesia. 

Tho Napoleon III. unearthed Caesar’s camp in 
the plain, he left the top of Mont-Auxois untouched, 
and it is there the Semur Archeological Society will 
carry out its work. To-day, the entire plateau is 
covered with corn-fields and potato patches. Be- 


and 
| The English Mail-Coach. 


The Deserted Village. 
(Didactic Poem.) 


Milton’s Minor Poems. 
(Lyric Poems.) 


1. Historical Basis of Joan of Arc. 
2. yg and Treatment of Joan of 
re. 

_3. Comparison of the Two Essays. 

4, Peculiarities of Style in The 
English Mail Coach. 

5. The Two Essays Compared as to 

style and Treatment with The 

| Sketch Book and Essays of Elia. 


. Classification of Poetical Com- 
position. ; 
. Characteristics of Didactic Poe- 


1 
2 
try. 
3. Plan of The Deserted Village. 
4. The Political Economy of The 
Deserted Village. 

5. Literary Charm and Excellences 

of the Poem. 


i 1. Twelfth Night Festivities. 

|2. Plot and Plot Development of 
Tweljth Night Compared with 
The Merchant oj Venice and As 
You Like It. 

3. Elizabethan Manners and Cus- 
toms Studied _ from __, Twelfth 
Night. 


. Lyric Poetry; the Elegy. 

. L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso Com- 
panion Poems. 

. Nature Pictures and Images 
from the Poems. 

. Characteristics of a Masque. 

. Allegorical Interpretation of 
Comus. 

. Literary Criticism of the Poems. 


oF ow Ne 


| & 





neath, to be revealed, one may picture a Gallo- 
Roman oppidum, with its temples, its theaters, its 
baths, its palaces, its amphitheater, and its forum. 

There are enough evidences to prove that the 
dream of the archeologist is founded on fact. Heaps 
of coins, gold, silver, and copper, have been acci- 
dentally unearthed on top of Mont-Auxois. Jewels, 
weapons, bronzes, significant inscriptions—one in 
pure Latin, dating from the first century—have 
been discovered. 

Last September a congress of archeologists and 
historians assembled at Alise. To impress them 
with the importance of the forthcoming excava- 
tions the superintendent of Napoleon’s operations 
had several trenches dug, absolutely at random, 
in the corn-fields. One of these trenches laid bare 
the porch of a Roman theater. A shallow ditch, 
nowhere more than a yard deep, was made clear 
across the plateau. This brought to light walls, 
wells, pavements, to say nothing of medallions, 
pottery, and fragments of statuary. 

It is not merely to recover lost vestiges of Roman 
Gaul that Mont-Auxois is to be explored. The 
French archeologists look for remnants of a pre- 
Roman Alesia. A legend makes Hercules the foun- 
der of the ancient city. Students connect it with 
Phoenician settlers, one thousand years before the 
Christian era. Older still, the name is traced to 
an Iberian source. { 

—Youth’s Companion. 
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Western School Notes. 
By MARY RICHARDS GRAY. 


Mr. Thomas O. Crawford, twice elected by the 
Democratic party to the office of Superintendent 
of Schools in Alameda County, is to run again for 
the position as the candidate of the Independence 
League. A native of Maine, he has long been asso- 
ciated with schools in California, and has brought 
himself into prominence as a pioneer in the field of 
industrial education and manual training as great 
factors in the development of children. Thruout 
Alameda County, and particularly in Oakland, 
where Mr. Crawford has his home, he has thoroly 
incorporated these ideas in the common school 
system. 

Because of the enforced vacation in April and 
May the School Board of Berkeley decided to cut 
out the usual Christmas vacation, but not only 
pupils, but parents also, object to this, and have 
expressed their views on the subject by circulating 
petitions asking for the mid-winter holiday. 

The aged mother of Mr. Luther Burbank, the 
eminent scientist who resides at Santa Rosa, is 
failing very fast it is said. She was the first who 
nurtured in her son a love of flowers, and often tells 
how the pressing of a blossom into his baby fingers 
would suffice to drive away tears. 

Foreigners the world over admit the efficiency 
of the public school system of the United States, 
and with the idea of inculcating new life into British 
schools, five hundred teachers are to tour our coun- 
try studying our educational institutions. The 
five hundred are to represent every class from 
kindergartens to the great universities. Ireland 
wants one hundred and fifty more permits, and 
Wales more than her alloted number. Members 
of Parliament have offered to help defray expenses. 
The London agents of the Southern Pacific and 
the Santa Fe, are at work trying to induce as many 
of these teachers, who are to come in small parties, 
between November and March, as possible to tour 
the West, California in particular. 

In San Francisco, the School Directors have 
adopted resolutions calling on the Supervisors to 
proceed at once with the erection of bond-issue 
schools to the number of fifteen, these being speci- 
fically mentioned in addition to the twelve asked 
for on the 22d of August. These two sets of build- 
ings include all the bond-issue schools to be erected, 
except the one designed to house the Lowell High 
Schcol and the Girls’ High School under one roof. 
The proposition combining these two schools is to 
come up for consideration very soon. 

The teachers of San Francisco are still clamoring 
for their salaries for the full twelve months of the 
present year. Their grievance is that they have 
had vacations forced upon them and are being 
docked for these vacations. Recently there has 
been another vacation, not the usual one scheduled 
for October, and the money appropriated for the 
teachers’ salaries is being turned into other chan- 
nels. They have back of them the charter and 
political code. The former provides that the sala- 
ries shall be paid in twelve monthly payments; 
the latter that ‘out of the teachers’ salary fund 
shall be paid the salaries of all teachers holding in 
the fiscal year, positions which existed in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. No other demands whatsoever 
shall be paid out of such fund. The allowance, 
audit, or payment out of a teacher’s salary fund in 
violation of this act, may be enjoined by the suit 
rid teacher whose salary is payable from said 
und. 

The sum of $1,160,000 was set aside for salaries 
for this present year, and the teachers object to a 
cut. Those receiving ordinarily $600 a year will 
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get docked $180, day teachers, one-sixth of their 
yearly salary, high school teachers two-fifths of the 
regular amount. This month there are some who 
will get only $25. Those in authority say that if 
the money can be found they are willing to grant 
it to the teachers who are within their rights in 
demanding full payment for their services. The 
matter has been laid before Mayor Schmitz to be 
settled before he starts off for a trip to Europe. 

On the first of October there was a general change 
around in the San Francisco schools occasioned by 
the opening of several new schools and the reopen- 
ing of the Chinese Primary School, now called ‘“‘The 
Oriental Public School.’’ This is a step in the up- 
building of Chinatown. As Portsmouth Square 
is to be filled with temporary refugee shacks it is 
more than likely that many Chinese will be quar- 
tered in them. 

The Nutley, N. J., Board of Education authorized 
Superintendent Meredith to take whatever methods 
he chose to raise funds for the rebuilding of the San 
Francisco schools. Mr. Meredith has decided to 
set aside a special day to take up a collection. No 
child in the grammar grades will be allowed to give 
more than five cents, and in the high schools more 
than ten cents. Besides asking for contributions 
from teachers, the Board will ask for donations 
from patrons of the free lectures which are given 
under its auspices at the Park School Auditorium. 

Professors George Davidson, A. O. Leuschner, 
George Louderbach, of the California State Uni- 
versity, T. J. McAdee, of the Weather Bureau, and 
Father Richard, met September 27 in the California, 
in Union Square, and organized ‘‘The Seismological 
Society of America.” The purpose of this club is to 
gather and disseminate information regarding seis- 
mic disturbances the world over. Membership of 
four classes—patrons, active, life, and honorary— 
is open to every one. 

The Board of Education estimates that the dam- 
age done to the schools during the time they were 
used as headquarters and storehouses for the relief 
committee, was $6,554. Window glass was broken, 
chairs, desks, and even stoves were carried off. The 
committee to whom the bill was presented offered 
to settle for $400, an offer which was not accepted. 
The Board of Education propose going before the 
committee in a body and stating their claim which 
they say is very conservative. 

Lincoln Post No. 1, G. A. R., has presented the 
Clement Grammar School with a handsome Ameri- 
can flag. On Monday, October 1, flag raising exer- 
cises took place at the school on Geary Street. 

The State University of Utah is planning to in- 
corporate with the State Agricultural College after 
the plan of the University of California. The com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor to inquire into 
the feasibility of uniting these institutions have just 
tendered a report to the effect that the plan means 
the saving of over one million dollars in fifteen years. 
This saving will result from the use of one instead 
of two sets of apparatus now required to operate 
the two institutions. And, too, the committee 
says that where an agricultural college is made part 
of a university, with “culture” and engineering 
colleges, the growth of the former equals that of 
the latter. Without doubt the schools will unite. 

ERPIN 

Sweetness and light are best for the pupils. They 
are best for the teacher, too. The habitual thinking 
and saying things that spread joy abroad is a 
special acquisition that neither money nor labor can 
supply. It was this habit that developed a Francis 
of Assisi, a Florence Nightingale, a Maud Ballington 
Booth. Theworld is a better place to be in because 
of the loving thoughts lived by these great souls. 
They did more for mankind than Cesar, Napoleon, 
or Croesus. 
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Notes of New Books. 








Morey’s OvuTLINE OF AnciENT History. By William C. 
Morey, Professor of History and Political Science, University 
of Rochester. Author of Outlines of Koman History, Out- 
lines of Greek History, ete. In this book, Professor Morey 
has successfully followed the plan of treatment of his Greek 
and Roman histories, but while the present volume covers 
the same ground, it supplies the need of a one volume course 
in Ancient History, meeting fully the college entrance 
requirements, for schools which cannot devote more time 
to the subject. The matter is so arranged as to indicate the 
historical relations of the countries treated, and the contri- 
butions which each has made to the progress of mankind. 
The siages in the growth of ancient civilization are clearly 
shown. ‘The history of the Oriental countries illustrates 
the beginnings of man’s industrial life, and the initial stages 
in religion, art, and science. The Greek world is treated as 
especiaily distinguished for the growth of political liberty 
and of a high siage of culture. In describing Rome, em- 
phasis is laid on the Roman genius for organization, and the 
development of a universal system of government and law. 
While the book is written in the cleaiest and simplest manner, 
it develops in the pupil’s mind a scientific spirit, indicating 
the relation of special facts to general movements, and of 
these latter to the growth of national character and insti- 
tutions. The topical method of treatment is followed 
thruout. Irrelevant matter has been excluded, and the 
facts selected carefully arranged. The illustrations are 
numerous and of a high order ot merit. The helps to pupils 
include a synopsis for review and a list of references for 
reading at the end of each chapter, and a series of twenty- 
one ‘‘Progressive Maps” which indicate important geo- 
graphical changes. (Half leather, 8vo., 550 pages, with 
maps and illustrations. Price, $1.50. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 


Mopern Business Enattsu, by Carrie J. Smith and D. D. 
Mayne is heartily commended for consideration to business 
schools and colleges, to the young men and young women 
in business or planning to enter upon business pursuits, and 
to any otners who are desirous. of mastering what the title 
of the book suggests—modern business English. It is 
unique, practical, and filled from cover to cover with 
material that is sensible. 

A few of the chapter titles will suggest the character of 
the contents: Letter-writing; the sentence; the form of a 
business letter; parts of the letter in detail; parts of the 
sentence; the body of the letter; the elements of the 
sentence; variety of expression; folding a letter; struc- 
ture of the sentence; drill on kinds of sentences; qualities 
of a good business letter; rules for the comma; parts of 
speech; letters of inquiry; orders; dunning letters; re- 
mittances; letters of application; letters of recommenda- 
tion; telegrams; how letters are filed; restrictive and 
non-restrictive clauses; informal social letters; want adver- 
tisements; descriptive writing; prepositions, etc., ete. But 
in naming these titles the half has not been told. It is the 
general applicability of the materia] to every-day business 
life that makes the value of the book. (Powers & Lyons, 
Chicago and New York.) 


Three essays by Dr. Ernst Mach, which originally appeared 
in the Monist, and which were later partly incorporated in 
the author’s Erkenntniss und Irrthum Skizzen zur Psycho- 
logie der Forschung, have been translated by Thomas J. 
McCormack, principal of the La Salle-Peru Township High 
School. The title of the volume is Space anp GEOMETRY 
IN THE LicHt oF PHYSIOLOGICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
PuysicaL Inquiry. Dr. Mach treats of the errors in our 
conceptions of space, which have crept in thru our senses, 
and thru such feelings as ‘‘upness,”’ ‘‘downness,’’ ‘‘farness,”’ 
and the like. That such feelings have been present in our 
concept of space and have materially modified our systems 
of measurement is clearly demonstrated. As Dr. Mach 
expresses it, ‘‘Our notions of space are rooted in our physio- 
logical organism. Geometric concepts are the product of 
the idealization of physical experiences of space. Systems 
of Geometry, finally, orignate in the logical classification of 
the conceptional materials so obtained.’’ (Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago.) 


In the New Century Series mopar the Quincy Word 
List, revised by Frank E. Parlin, A.M., Superintendent of 
Schools at Quincy, Mass. The words are divided into eight 
yearly lists with a supplementary list. There are also lists 
of ‘‘ words Often Mispronounced,” ‘‘ Words Frequently Con- 
founded,” ‘‘Homonyms,” etc. In the very helpful sug -es- 
tions to teachers which precede the lists of words, there . oc- 
curs this paragraph: 

‘‘Aim not only to secure correct spelling, but the incor- 
poration of the words into the pe ils’ working vocabulary. 
The teacher should not be satisfied with merely the correct 
arrangement of letters in a word, but should help the pupil 
to its accepted meanings and intelligent use.” (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co, New York, Boston, Chicago.) 
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That so few men and women of to-day do or indeed can 
read the classics in the original, is a fact often noted and 
deplored. We feel, however, that we have some excuse. 
The first steps were so hard and so disagreeable that we 
hurried thru them as fast as possible, and when we reached 
the actual reading of the languages we had been struggling 
with, were already prejudiced against them. This was 
chiefly due to the methods of teaching then in vogue and 
the text-books used. The aim of these books seemed to be 
to cram down the throat of the beginner the complete gram- 
mar of a language, without thought of the mental indigestion 
which must ensue. 

Alexander J. Inglis and Virgil Prettyman, both of the 
Horace Mann School of New York City, have prepared a 
First Boox 1n Latin, which is far removed from this old 
ideal; the lessons progress gradually and systematically, 
and when the end of the book has been reached the pupil has 
covered all the grammatical points necessary or in fact wise 
for one who is to commence the reading of Caesar or other 
easy Latin. The vocabulary which he has acquired is one 
which will be of the most aid to him in his first plunge into 
the classics, and will serve as a sound foundation for building 
up a full reading knowledge of the language. The appendices 
contain a general summary of the rules given thruout the 
text, and paradigms presenting the inflections of the various 
oe - speech in orderly form. (The Macmillan Co., New 

ork. 


Everett T. Tomlinson has collected a number of his short 
stories into a small volume entitled Tue War oF 1812, which 
appears in the Stories or CoLony AND NAtION series. 

he stories, which are all founded on historic fact, are full 
of life and interest. Many of the stories have to do with 
almost unremembered heroes, whose bravery, coolness, and 
resourcefulness, should be an inspiration to every American 
boy and girl. ; 

Others relate instances in the lives of men prominent in 
the country’s history. Among these are Oliver Hazard 
Perry, Winfield Scott, and Andrew Jackson. : 

In comparison to its importance little has been written 
about our second war with England, which is available for 
young folks. When we consider how severe a test of our 
ability to stand on our own feet as a nation this was, and how 
well we passed thru it, the importance of interesting pupils 
in this period will be evident. (Silver, Burdett & Company 
New York.) 


Edward S. Morse, a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, has written a delightfully interesting book on Mars 
AND ITs Mystery. Mr. Morse, in his preface, argues that 
one ‘‘familiar with a general knowledge of the heavens, a 
fair acquaintance with the surface features of the Earth, 
with an appreciation of the doctrine of probabilities, and 
capable of estimating the value of evidence; is quite as well 
- ped to examine and discuss the nature of the markings 
of Mars as the astronomer.’”’ His discussion of the subject 
is based on his observations made in the Lowell observatory 
at Flaggstaff, Arizona, where he stayed for about a month, 
po: ag great telescope every night that observation was 

ossible. 

. Mr. Morse, in his work, steadily refused the assistance of 
Dr. Lowell, in order that he might see how much of the dis- 
coveries of trained astronomers would appear to an average 
man, and how they would impress such a man. After this 
he studied more carefully the various theories formulated 
to explain the origin of the lines which exist on Mars, and 
many of which the author had himself seen. 

His conclusions with regard to the theories of those who 
have sought to make the existence of intelligent life upon 
the planet seem ridiculous, may be summed up in the words 
of Percival Lowell, with which he heads one of his chapters: 
‘Snow caps of solid carbonic acid gas, a planet cracked in a 
positively monomaniacal manner, meteors ploughing tracks 
across its surface with such mathematical precision that they 
must have been educated to the performance, and so forth, 
and so on, in hypothesis each more astounding than its 
predecessor, commend themselves to man, if only by such 
means he may escape the admission of anything approaching 
his kind.” (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass.) 


The series of BLopcetr Reapers, by Frances E. Blodgett 
and Andrew B. Blodgett, the latter Superintendent of 
Schools, Syracuse, N. Y., now includes a Third Reader. 
The authors in this series of readers have endeavored to make 
the gradation so careful that the pupils will not experience 
difficulty as they advance. In the preface their object is 
well expressed: ‘‘Following the plan of the three books of 
the series already published, the aim has been to present 
reading matter that is interesting and instructive, and at the 
same time adapted to the age and comprehension of the 

upils of this grade. It is selected from the best available 
iterature. A number of the stories will lead to discussion 
and investigation along the lines of geogravhy, biography, 
history, manufactures, and commerce, and the usual activi- 
ties of adult life, about which children think and wonder.” 
The Third Reader is well illustrated, is attractive in form, and 
is clearly printed in large type. (Ginn & Co., Boston and 
New York.) 
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The Educational Outlook. 


_ President M. Carey Thomas, in address- 
ing the students of Bryn Mawr at the 
opening of the College, urged them not to 
barter their educational birthright for a 
mess of pottage in the form of card- 
playing, entertaining, and theaters. Of 
the former she speaks in the following 
terms: ‘‘Card playing is all right for 
old ladies and gentlemen,,who, nearing 
the end of life, have little to do, but you 
young women are at the outset, and have 
a definite work before you and have an 
aim in life, so it is foolish to waste val- 
uable time in such profitless ways.” 





Mrs. Ida L. M. Fursman, president of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, has 
induced some of the school trustees to 
start a movement for investigation into 
the methods of ventilation in the schools. 
In a number of schools, even where 
expensive plants have been established 
for the purpose, the ventilation, it is 
claimed, is poorly managed. 





The teachers of Lancaster, Pa., are 
tern in the prospect of an advance of 
salaries. This is the result of a report of 
the special committee appointed by the 
School Board to consider an increase of 
salaries in certain grades. The com- 
mittee, after its investigation, advised 
an advance for all grades. 





The following changes in the staff of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment have been announced by Dr. 
Andrew S. Draper, State Commissioner: J. 
M. Thompson, of Penn Yan, lecturer at 
Farmers’ Institute, becomes institute 
conductor, at a salary of $3,000; E. C. 
Jones, of Albany, is promoted from the 
position of examiner in pedagogy to be 
a lecturer at Farmer’s Institute, salary 
$2,500; Miss J. K. Weatherlow, exam- 
iner in English, is promoted to the posi- 
tion of instructor in English at Teachers’ 
Institute. 





At the beginning of this, the eighty- 
second year of the University of Virginia, 
the total enrolment is 741, the largest in 
the history of the University. _A number 
of additions to the faculty have been 
made, as follows: Professor of Econ- 
omics, Dr. Thomas Walker Page, of the 
University of California; Professor of 
Pathology, Dr. Charles H. Bunting, of 
Johns Hopkins; Professor of Logic and 
Psychology, Dr. Bruce R. Payne, of 
William and Mary College; Associate 
Professor of Biblical History and Litera- 
ture, Dr. W. M. Forrest, of the University 
of Chicago, and as adjunct professors, 
C. M. Byrnes, L. G. Haxtan, and E. B. 
Setzler. 


At the meeting of the Pittsburg 
Teachers’ Institute, held on October 6, 
the following officers were elected: Vice- 

resident, C. B. Cook, Allen School, and 

. W. Fisher, Washington School; Exe- 
cutive Committee, (two vacancies) 
Mary E. Norman, Grant School, and 
Belle S. McMillen, Sterrett School; sec- 
retary, Margaret Johnson, Highland 
School. Supt. Samuel Andrews is presi- 
dent (ex-officio). 





There are many important uses for 
antikamnia tablets. Everybody who is 
out in the sun should take an antikamnia 
tablet at breakfast and avoid entirely 
that demoralizing headache which fre- 
uently mars the ow of an outing. 

‘his applies equally to women on shop- 

ing tours and especially to those who 
invariably come home cross and out of 
sorts, with a wretched ‘‘sightseers’ head- 
ache.”—The Chaperone. 


A discussion has arisen in Philadel- 
phia regarding the admission of boys to 
the Trades School before they are fitteen 
years of age. It is argued by many 
that, as children must, according to 
law, begin their schooling at six, by the 
time they are thirteen most of them 
have passed the sixth year and are fitted 
to take up the work of the Trades School. 
It is at this point, the end of the sixth 
year, that most of those not intending 
to go thru the high school drop cut. 
They would be less likely to do this if 
they could enter this school without 
waiting until they are fifteen. The 
work required is in no way too difficult 
for them, and at seventeen, after a four 
years’ course, they would be fitted to 
take up the trade for which they had 
prepared. 

Philadelphia is facing the problem 
which has come up at_one time or another 
in most of the large cities. It has been 
estimated that 2,000 pupils who have 
no claim on the_city are being educated 
at its expense. The cost per pupil of 
the Philadelphia schools is $26.57. This 
means that more than $50,000 is being 
expended annually upon outsiders and 
the Board of Education rightly feels that 
it cannot afford the outlay. 





An ordinance “epi se. for the erection 
of twelve portable school buildings, has 
been favorably reported to the city 
council of Philadelphia. The buildings, 
which will accommodate between forty 
and fifty pupils each, will be erected in 
the school yards in neighborhoods where 
the schools are not sufficiently large. 
The number of children between the ages 
of six and sixteen years for whom there 
are not educational facilities is estimated 
by Superintendent Brumbaugh to be 
between 2,000 and 3,000. Each of the 
portable buildings will cost $2,500. 


Mr. H. C. Krebs, superintendent of the 
schools of North Plainfield and of Som- 
erset County, N. J., rendered a most 
encouraging report to State Superin- 
tendent C. J. Baxter. The report shows 
a total enrolment of 6,417 in Somerset 
County. Daily attendance has increased 
twenty-nine per cent., and tardiness has 
decreased by 1,301 cases. There is a 
marked average increase in the salaries 
paid to teachers. Superintendent Krebs 
also calls attention to the willingness 
shown by voters to bear additional 
taxation for purposes of school improve- 
ment. 


The public schools of Portland, Ore., 
report an increase in attendance of more 
than sixteen hundred. This will force 
the board of school directors to furnish 
additional accommodations for the pupils. 

A great dearth of teachers is reported 
both in Oregon and Washington. 











Ten addresses, delivered by Andrew S. 
Draper, LL.B., LL.D., Commissioner of 
Education for New York State, have 
been published in pamphlet form by the 
Education Department. The titles in- 
cluded are the following: ‘‘The May- 
flower: Fore and Aft;” ‘‘ America’s Edu- 
cational Debt to the Dutch;” ‘‘The Uni- 
versity President;” ‘‘Address at the In- 
augural Exercises of President James at 
the University of Illinois;” ‘‘ Remarks 
at Southern Educational Conference, 
Columbia, S. C.;” ‘‘Synopsis of Remarks 
at State Teachers’ Association, 1905, at 
Syracuse, N. Y.;” ‘‘Inborn Qualities in 
the Character of General Grant;’’ ‘‘Fac- 
tors in the Making of the Medical Pro- 
fession;” ‘‘Abstract of Remarks at New 
York State Grange, 1906, at Geneva, 
N. Y.;” ‘The Trend in American Edu- 
cation,” 


Last week the Pittsburg Teachers’ 
Institute held its annual meeting for re- 
organization. The assembly was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
who recently resigned from the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania to 
take charge of the public schools of 
Philadelphia. His subject was ‘‘Cur- 
rent Educational Problems.” The In- 
stitute has about 1,200 members. 





The teachers of New Jersey are to be 
congratulated upon the growth of their 
Retirement Fund. At the recent meet- 
ing in Trenton, Hon. Frank O. Briggs, 
State Treasurer and custodian of the 
fund, reported that it amounted to 
$98,000, of which $95,000 was invested, 
and $3,000 awaited investment. 





In California there is a crying need 
for more teachers. The Co-operative 
Teachers’ Agency announces that it is 
short 165 teachers for the fallterm. The 
superintendent of schools in a town near 
Los Angeles had engaged twenty-three 
teachers. When the day for opening 
arrived but three of the number reported 
for duty, the others having secured bet- 
ter positions. 





Many of the children who were with- 
drawn by their parents from the Pitts- 
burg public schools after Bishop Canerin’s 
edict that Catholic children should attend 
parochial schools, have returned. This is 
due to the fact that many parents have 
secured the privilege of having their 
children allowed to leave school on cer- 
tain days for religious instruction. 





A decided increase in the school tax 
levy in Chicago is expected. A mem- 
ber of the Board of Education has 
stated that $4,000,000 will be needed by 
the building and grounds committee. 
Architect D. H. Perkins, has suggested 
that new buildings contain forty-one 
rooms, instead of twenty-seven. By 
this means, he claims, the per capita 
cost would be $126.83, which is less than 
the cost of any of the recent school build- 
ings erected in the city. 

The adoption of the new plan would, 
however, necessitate the appointment 
of assistant principals, as forty-one 
rooms would be more than one man 
could look after. 

Industrial Education in Georgia. 

By the child labor bill passed last June 
in the Georgia Legislature, thousands of 
children will leave the factories on Jan- 
uary 1, 1907. Thruout the State the 
grammar schools are overcrowded and 
many of the children will be unable to 
find places. In this grave condition of 
affairs G. Gunby Jordan, president of 
the Eagle and Phoenix Cotton Mills and 
a number of prominent business men o 
Columbus, have come forward with a 

artial solution of the problem. They 
ate founded the Secondary Industrial 


The Itch Fiend 

That is Salt Rheum or Eczema,—one of 
the outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, dry- 
ing, and scaling patches, on the face, head, 
hands, legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applica- 
tions,—the blood must be rid of the im- 
purity to which it is due. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Has cured the most persistent and difficult 
cases. Accept no substitute for Hood’s; ne 
substitute acts like it, 
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School, which will furnish a thoro training 
in the trades to the children of the factory 
operatives. The important industries of 
Columbus are all represented; special 
attention is naturally given to the cotton 
industry in all its branches. 

There is need in Columbus for skilled 
labor and the graduates will find their 
services in demand. The length of the 
course is four years, and it will include 
in addition to the aistinctively industrial 
work, courses in shorthand, domestic 
science, and the like. 


Girls to Have Pockets. 


In one of the leading high schools of 
Denver, the principal has ordered the 
girls to have pockets placed in their 
aresses. A number of the girls lose 
their purses each aay, as a result of the 
lack of a proper place to keep them. 

That the purses are returned to the 
office the principal considers a proof of 
a high stanaard of honesty among the 
pupils. ‘‘But,’’ he adds, ‘‘mothers have 
no nght to put temptation in the way of 
children in that fashion.” 





High School Fraternities. 

A movement is growing all over the 
country against high school fraternities 
and secret societies of all kinds. Many 
educators feel that these organizations 
are inimical to the democratic spirit 
which should characterize our public 
schools. Exclusion from these socie- 
ties is natually a cause of jealousy among 
the pupils. In many places action has 
been taken by the authorities in the 
matter. In Springfield, Mass., the sub- 
ject was brought before the public by a 
series of open meetings at which both 
sides of the question were thoroly dis- 
cussed. The committee there appointed 
decided unanimously against such socie- 
ties. In Chicago, the University High 
School is requiring a pledge from the 
pupils, stating that they do not, and will 
not belong to any secret society while 
members of the school 





Doylestown Farm School. 

The National Farm School at Doyles- 
town, Pa., recently held its ‘‘Fall Day.” 
Many visitors attended the exercises 
and inspected the _ beautifully kept 
grounds and buildings. Among the 
speakers were ex-Governor James A. 
Beaver, of Pennsylvania, Seligman 
Strause, of New York, and Rev. J. H. 
Landau. 

The work of the school is teaching 
young Hebrews scientific farming. Many 
of the pupils go West and teach the im- 
migrants constantly arriving how to 
secure the best results from their labor. 


School Savings Methods. 


The Board of Education of Topeka 
Kan., is considering a plan to encourage 
— to start savings bank accounts. 

he plan as in use in a number of cities 
is as haiows: One day each week the 
teacher receives the pennies and nickels 
which the children have saved during 
the week and gives them slips stating the 
amount received. When these slips 
amount to a dollar the principal issues a 
certificate to the owner, who takes it to 
the savings bank, redeems it and deposits 
the dollar. 

The first object is, of course, to induce 
pupils to form the habit of saving, but 
in addition to this there are a number of 
other benefits secured, including practical 
knowledge of banking methods. In a 
number of cases boys who had formed the 
cigarette habit have given it up to add 
the money they had been spending in 
this way to their savings. The chief 


difficulty to be met is deciding the 
amount which must be reached before 
the children are permitted to withdraw 
their deposits. 
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Philadelphia Retirement Fund. 


The Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia has decided to ask the City 
Council to increase the item for the re- 
tirement of teachers from $10,000 to 
$50,000. 

Teachers wishing to join the fund, who 
have served for ten years or less, will 
contribute one per cent. of their salaries. 
Teachers who have served for a longer 
period will contribute two per cent. 

Thirty years of service will entitle the 
members of the fund to retire at an an- 
nuity amounting to one-half of their 
salary at the time of retirement. The 
fund will be under the control of the 
Board of Education. 

Philadelphia expects to spend over 
six millions of dollars on public schools 
next year. The principle items are: 
Salaries, $4,015,000, new building sites, 
$686,972, repairs to schools, $350,000, 
evening schools, $90,000. 

At the meeting of the Board, at which 
these expenditures were decided upon, 
Secretary Dick suggested that at the 
next meeting of the Legislature at Har- 
risburg, legislation be secured which 
shall provide that the city’s share of 
the State’s appropriations for schools be 
paid directly to the Board of Education 
instead of to the city treasury. The 
amount of money involved is $900,000. 

Dr. Brumbaugh, superintendent of 
schools, is very hopeful of the success of 
his efforts to have the next meeting of 
the National Educational Association in 
Philadelphia. 


St. Louis Teachers’ Society. 


The first meeting of the St. Louis 
Society of Pedagogy, was held recentl 
with a large attendance. Miss A. @. 
Fruchte is president, and Miss Kate L. 
Cunningham, secretary. Among the 
new features which will mark the work 
of the Society this year is a course for 
the study of the education of defective 
children, which will include ethnological 
differences among children, industrial 
training, and parental schools. 

Assistant Supt. John S. Collins, in his 
course on the history of education, will 
show the gradual influence of certain 
ideas in the development of pedagogical 
practice. There will also be courses in 
psychology, school-room pedagogy, lit- 
erature, French, and Spanish. 

Other courses will be started later in 
the season, and the prospects for a pros- 
perous year are bright. 


An Interesting Memorial. 


More than thirty years ago six mem- 
bers of the Loomis family, who had no 
lineal heirs, decided to leave as a memo- 
rial of their family a free educational 
institution. For this purpose the 


, Loomis homestead at Windsor, Conn., 


was purchased from the member of the 
family owning it at the time. This 
house, a part of which was built by 
Joseph Loomis, the founder of the family, 
in this country, shortly after his arrival 
in 1638, and which is filled with many 
interesting pieces of old furniture and 
relics, had never before been transferred 
by deed. 

The trustees have already a fund of 
over a half million dollars from the 
Loomis family, which will be increased 
upon the death of Mrs. Mary H. Loomis, 
of Chicago, to at least two millions. 

The incorporators of the Institution 
wisely left the determining of the char- 
acter of the work to be done to those 
who should be in charge of the fund at 
the time that it is opened. By the pro- 
visions of the charter ‘‘free and gratu- 
itous education” will be provided ‘‘for 
all persons of the age of twelve years 
and upwards to twenty years,” who can 
already read and write, and are capable 
of “‘resolving questions in the four rules 
of arithmetic,” and who have an ele- 
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mentary knowledge of grammar and 
geography. 

In case more students apply than can 
be accommodated, preference will be 
given, first to those of the Loomis family 
and blood, then to those of the town of 
Windsor, and next to those of the State 
of Connecticut. 

At present it seems likely that some 
biaach or branches of tecnnical instruc- 
tion will be decided upon, as this tield 
otfers great opportunity for usefulness. 

As tne amount of money now neld by 
the corporation is sutticiently large, steps 
will shortly be taken toward preparing 
the grounds, etc., for the opening of the 
school. 


Corporal Punishment for St. Paul 

The St. Paul School Board has adopted 
a suggestion of Superintendent Heeter 
in favor of corporal punishment. This 
can be administered only by the princi- 
pal of the school, after permission in 
writing has been obtained from the 
parents or guardian of the pupil. 

Mr. L. S. Heeter, the new superin- 
tendent of the St. Paul schools was for- 
merly assistant superintendent in Minne- 
apolis, where this form of punishment 
has always prevailed, and where he was 
doubtlessly favorably impressed with 
its results in the schools of that city. 


Washington. 

Supt. W. E. Chancellor, of Washing- 
ton, intends to ask for an additional ap- 
propriation of $5,000 each for the white 
and the colored night schools of that 
city. 

The committee appointed by Con- 
gress to decide upon the selection of new 
school sites and the abandonment of 
buildings no longer considered suitable 
for use, consists of Col. John Buiadle, 
District Engineer Commissioner, chair- 
man; James Knox Taylor, Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury, and Dr. Chan- 
cellor. 

A great deal of excitement has been 
caused in the city by an alleged attempt 
to appoint other teachers to the colored 
night schools than those who had pre- 
viously been approved by Dr. Chancellor. 

Mr. R. J. Tracewell, controller of the 
Treasury, has rendered a decision in re- 
gard to the payment of salaries to the 
teachers of Washington, D. C. Accord- 
ing to this decision salaries are paid ia 
ten equal installments of the yearly com- 
pensation, and not in twelve. 

The question arose from the conten- 
tion of some of the Washington teachers 
that they were included in the provisions 
of the act of April 28, 1904, which orders 
“That the annual compensation of of- 
ficers, agents, and employes of the Unit- 
ed States for services rendered subse- 
quent to June 30, 1904, shall be divided 
into twelve equal installments, one of 
which shall be the pay for each calendar 
month.” 

Judge Tracewell based his action upon 
a decision of the Attorney General, 
which declared that ‘‘officers and em- 
ployes of the District of Columbia are 
not officers and employes of the general 
Government of the United States, but 
of the municipal corporation known as 
the District of Columbia.” This will 
settle a question which has been much 
discussed by the teachers of Washington. 

The School Board of Washington, D. C., 
has voted to permit pupils to contribute 
to the fund for the purchase of seeds for 
the school gardens. This action was 
prompted by the desire to give the chil- 
dren some proprietary feeling with re- 
gard to the flowers which they raise in 
their gardens. As the sum to be asked 
by the teachers is only a penny, it can 
not be felt as a burden by any of the 
parents. If this gives the little garden- 
ers a greater interest and pride in their 
work, it will indeed be a penny well 
spent. 
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Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association. 


The Inland Empire Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its eighth annual session at 
Spokane, Wash., April 5 and 6. About 
300 teachers were in attendance, repre- 
senting Washington, Montano, Idaho, and 
British Columbia. 

Supt. J. A. Tormey, of Spokane, as 
president, had arranged an excellent pro- 
gram. 

Possibly the most significant action 
taken by the Association was a resolu- 
tion endorsing the merit system of paying 
teachers. It read as follows: 

“Believing that attendance at educa- 
tional meetings, the reading and study 
of professional literature, and the en- 
couragement of educational activities 
result in an increase of efficiency and 


enhancement of value of the teacher to 
the school and the community, there- 
fore, be it resolved, that we do hereby 
recommend to those who have in charge 
the recommendation and employment of 
teachers that by an increase in salary 
they do 


beyond the ordinary -* 
ciency and 


recognize such increased e 
enhanced value. 


W. E. Harmon. 


L. R. Traver. 
H. M. SHarrer. 


Committee 


The Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
with its usual spirit of enterprise, paid 
all the incidental expenses of the Associa- 
tion, so that there were no fees required 
of the members. The music and refresh- 
ments for the evening reception, the 
trolley ride about the city, and the print- 
ing of the programs was all provided 
from this fund. 
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Lewiston, Idaho, was chosen as the 
next place of meeting. 

The following officers were elected for 
the next year: President, O. J. Craig, 
Missoula, Mont.; first vice-president, 
G. F. Bond, Walla Walla, Wash.; second 
vice-president, L. R. Traver, Pendleton, 
Ore.; third vice-president, Miss May E. 
Scott, Boise, Idaho; secretary, H. C. 
Calhoun, Lewiston, Idaho; treasurer, 
H. C. Sampson, Pullman, Wash.; exe- 
cutive committee, R. U. Wright, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; H. M. Shaffer, Cheney, 
Wash.; James A. McLean, Moscow, 
Idaho. 


Commercial Education Abroad. 


Frank V. Thompson, principal of Bos- 
ton’s new Commercial High chool, has 
recently completed a study of similar 
schools in Europe. 

In most European countries these 
schools form an integral part of the edu- 
cational system. The Swiss and Italian 
Governments grant liberal subsidies for 
encouraging this branch of education. 

a has developed an elaborate 
system, which includes first a school for 
elementary training for boys up to the 
age of sixteen or seventeen years, then 
a higher school of commercial training, 
and finally the commercial university, as 
thoro and advanced in its line of work 
as are the other universities of that coun- 
try in-theirs. Then there is the appren- 
tice institution, which all apprentices 
must “ttend for ten or twelve hours a 
week, for at least three years, to receive 
class instruction in the trade which they 
are learning. 

France, too, has an admirable system 
of commercial schools. England, like 
this country, is behind in this department 
of education, but is rapidly coming to 
realize the need for such work. 


Just Published 
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The Experimental West. 


Dr. George H. Locke, in addressing 
the teachers of Winnipeg, Man., spoke 
of the readiness. with which new educa- 
tional methods were received in different 
parts of the United States. 


“The West in the United States—and 
particularly the Middle West,” he said, 
‘‘ig essentially the land of experiment. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to name any experiment in education 
during the past decade that has not had 
its origin and its trying time in the Mid- 
dle West. After the West has tried out 
some new educational theory and found 
that it worked, the East is prepared to 
look into the experiment. If, how- 
ever, as often happens, the experiment 
tried by the dauntless West is not suc- 
cessful, then the sober, sensible Easterner 
says ‘You see just where these hot- 
headed adventurous Western fellows land. 
Why are they not sensible as we are and 
work by evolution, not revolution.’”’ 


Mr. Stockton’s Chickens. 


When Frank Stockton started out 
with his Rudder Grange experiences, he 
undertook to keep chickens. One old 
motherly Plymouth Rock brought out a 
brood late in the fall and Stockton gave 
her a good deal of attention. He named 
each of the chicks after some literary 
friend, among the* rest Ma Mapes 
Dodge. Mrs. Dodge was visiting the 
farm some time later, and, happening to 
think of her namesake, she said: ‘By 
the way, Frank, how does little Mary 
Mapes Dodge get along?” 

“The funny thing about little Mary 
Mapes Dodge,” said he, ‘‘is that she 
turns out to be a Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich.”’—Everybody’s Magazine. 








LITTLE TALKS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


By RANDALL N. SAUNDERS 


School Commissioner, First District, Claverack, New York 
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teachers in primary schools. 


highest professional success. 


PRACTICAL WORK, full of suggestion, information, and inspiration for 
Covers the entire field of school management 
from ‘‘ Before School ’’ to ‘‘ Home Lessons,’’ and discusses in an intelligent, 
helpful, and spirited manner all of the problems that teachers in both graded 
and ungraded schools meet and are forced to solve correctly to attain the 
It contains full description of novel and practical 


methods that have been employed to excellent advantage by the author; and, 
while it is of invaluable assistance to the young teacher, it is also full of valuable suggestions and 


inspiration for the teacher of experience. 


It contains a chapter or divisionon the education cf the 


future: ‘‘ Education for Usefulness,’’ which gives an outlook for the future of the country that is 
encouraging, and makes an appeal that every progressive and conscientious teacher should read 


and promptly respond to. 


In style, the work is clear, concise,—at times epigrammatic,—but not 


wholly devoid of ornament, and, while it is far too serious in intent for humor, it is not without 
an occasional flash that will be met by the teacher of experience with a smile of recognition. 


12mo. 


Cloth. 50 cents, postpaid 


At all booksellers or from the publishers 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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New York City. 


_President Winthrop, of the New York 
City Board of Education, in explaining 
to the Board of Estimate the necessity 
for the increase required by his Board, 
emphasized the need for revised legis- 
tion. He pointed out the necessity for 
a law which will provide that school 
funds should increase with the growth in 
school attendance, and not with the 
increase in property assessments, as 
provided by the present law. This in- 
crease in property assessments is never 
in proportion to the increase in school 
attendance. 


Thirty-five young men were graduated 
recently from the schoolship St. Marys. 
Most of them are preparing to ship either 
on some deep-sea vessel or in the services 
of one of the trans-Atlantic lines. Com- 
mander Hanus speaks in the highest 
terms of the class which has just been 
graduated, and the you men are 
certainly a fine looking set of navigators. 


Sixteen of the free lecture: courses 
given in New York will be devoted to 
“First Aid to the Injured:’’ These 
courses will consist of five or six lectures, 
respectively, and will be illustrated by 
stereoptican views and demonstrations 
of methods. At the completion of the 
courses examinations will be held and 
the Society for Instruction in ‘‘First 
Aid to the Injured” will award certifi- 
cates of efficiency. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
Beard of Education it was decided to 
substitute as graduating examinations 
in the city high schools the questions 
ery y the State Examinations 

oard, in place of those prepared by City 
Superintendent Maxwell. The State Ex- 


_ 





aminations Board was created last sum- 
mer by the State Board of Regents, to 
conduct uniform examinations thruout 
the State. 

Among other ly iy 2 of adopting 
these examinations in New York City 
is the fact that students passing these 
examinations will be admitted without 


further examination to any insti- 
tution of superior or collegiate grade 
in the State, including the Normal Col- 


lege and City College. They will be ac- 
cepted also for Teachers’ License No. 1. 
This change will relieve the city of the 
expense of the ‘‘ Maxwell Examinations,” 
as they were called, which amounted to 
many thousands of dollars each year. 

At the same meeting of the Board the 
appointment was announced by Mayor 

cClellan, of Thomas M. De Laney, o 
succeed the late James Weir, Jr., to 
membership in the Board of Education. 

After a discussion of the advisability 
of allowing the Brooklyn Teachers As- 
sociation the use of some of the schcol 
buildings for certain afternoons, the mat- 
ter was referred to the committee in 
charge of buildings. 


It was pointed out by those speaking 
in favor of the request, that the cast of 
keeping the buildings open for a few 
hours would be slight, while the benefit 
to the teachers attending the meetings 
of the Association would be great. 

It was decided to open recreation cen- 
ters on October 15 instead of Novem- 
ber 1. 

A number of contracts were awarded 
for repairs and improvements in various 
school buildings. 

A request from the Day Home and 
School for Crippled Children, that its 
educational work be taken over by the 
Board was referred to the Committee 
on Crippled Children. 
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Recent Deaths. 


On Saturday, October 6, George H. 
Linsley died at his home in Metuchen, 
N. J. Mr. Linsley had for forty-five 
ears been principal of School No. 1, 
5 ersey City. He retired from active ser- 
vice on October 1, 1905. 

In appreciation of his services to the 
city the flag on the City Hall was placed 
at half-mast, as were the s on all the 
public school buildings. Suitable ac- 
tion was taken by the Public School 
Principals’ Association and by the Board 
of Education. A number of the teach- 
ers of the city, and many of his former 
pupils attended the funeral. 

Mr. Linsley was largely instrumental 
in securing the first normal school in 
New Jersey. Before the establishment 
of this school he had conducted a normal 
school of his own without compensation. 
for the teachers of his own and _neigh- 
boring schools. 

George H. Linsley was born near 
Windham, in the Catskills, in 1821, and 
began teaching there in 1840. By a 
competitive examination he won a posi- 
tion as teacher in the Mechanics Insti- 
tute of New York. In 1848 he became 
assistant principal of School No. 1, Jer- 
sey City, and this was the scene of his 
life-long devotiontothecause of education. 


The death is reported of Prof. Henry 
E. Sawyer, who for ten years past has 
resided in Washington, D. C. Previous 
to that time he had been actively en- 
gaged in educational work in various 
parts of the country. 

Professor Sawyer was born in Warner, 
N. H., in 1826, and one of his earliest 
positions was as superintendent of 
schools of Concord, in that State. In 
1884 he became superintendent of the 
Mount Hermon School, at Northfield, 
Mass., where he remained for six years. 
After several years in Europe he occupied 
the chair of biblical science in Tougaloo 
University, in Mississippi, for three years. 





LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY 





Primary and Intermediate 


A study of its structure and needs 
correlated with Nature Study 


By Mrs. ELLA B. HALLOCK 


Lecturer 


on the teaching of Physiolgy, 


Hygiene and 


Temperance before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Institutes 
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N the lower grades, physiology and hygiene occupy an isolated place, being completely 
cut off from the subjects with which they are naturally related and in which the pupils are 
interested. The method employed in teaching is mainly either the narrative or the text- 
book method. The subject matter suggested is, in most cases, a study of the external 


parts of the body, as the arm, the leg, the trunk, etc., together with the general needs of the 


body, as food, water, air, etc. 


In this book the author has taken the topics of the outline generally used, and endeavored to 
work them out in detail and relate them to topics in Nature Study or Science Work continuing the 
study of the principal parts of the body until their internal as well as their external structure 


is included. 





Over 200 illustrations. 


194 pages. Cloth. 


Price postpaid, ¢5 cents 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY :: Publishers :: New York 
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Worst Form of Eczema. 


BLACK SPLOTCHES ALL OVER FACE—AF- 
FECTED PARTS NOW CLEAR AS EVER— 
CURED BY THE CUTICURA REME- 
DIES. 


‘“‘About four months ago I was afflicted 
with black splotches all over my face and 
a few covering my body, which produced 
a severe itching irritation, and which 
caused me a great deal of annoyance and 
suffering, to such an extent that I was 
forced to call in two of the leading phy- 
sicians of my town. After a thoro ex- 
amination of the dreaded complaint they 
announced it to be skin eczema in its 
worst form. They treated me for the 
same for the length of one year, but the 
treatment did me no good. Finally my 
husband purchased a set of the Cuticura 
Remedies, and after using the contents of 
the first bottle of Cuticura Resolvent in 
connection with the Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment, the breaking out entirely 
stopped. I continued the use of the 
Cuticura Remedies for six months, and 
after that every splotch was entirely gone 
and the affected parts were left as clear 
as ever. The Cuticura Remedies not 
only cured me of that dreadful disease, 
eczema, but other complicated troubles 
as well. Lizzie E. Sledge, 540 Jones 
Ave., Selma, Ala., October 28, 1905.” 


Art of Class 
Management 
and Discipline 


By JOSEPH S. TAYLOR, Pd.D. 
District Superintendent New York 
City Schools. 


HE value of every principle and 

device suggested has been 

demonstrated. It is the only 
book we know of treating in detail, 
from a practical point of view, all the 
problems of government and man- 
agement that confront the teacher. 
It shows how infinitely more than 
mere ‘‘ order ’’ good ‘‘ discipline ’’ is; 
what are elements of effective con- 
trol; how to secure all the ends of 
class government; and by what means 
the teacher may gradually secure 
self-government, and thus emancipate 
herself from the slavery of being a 
detective and policeman. Corporal 
punishment is entirely eliminated 
from the list of deterrents; and plans 
are suggested for governing by per- 
sonal influence, by the public opinion 
of the class, and by various other 
means. There are also chapters on 
‘*Class-room Decoration,’’ ‘‘ The 
Care of School Property,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Class Library.’? A Complete Con- 
stitution for a-‘Class Organization on 
parliamentary lines is given in one 
of the chapters. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Complete catalog sent on request. 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


New York 





Remington Field Day Sports. IFIMER & AMEND 


The employes of the Remington Type- 
writer Factory at Ilion, N. Y., enjoyed a 
genuine gala day early in the summer at 
the-annual field day sports, held in the 
base ball park recently provided by the 
company for the operatives. Over five 
thousand people gathered in Typewriter 
Park and the afternoon was made a 
general half holiday in the town, man- 
ufacturing interests closed at noon and 
the stores were shut from two o’clock 
until five. 

In the center of the base ball diamond 
was placed a May pole with banks of 
flowers and gay streamers. From the 
flag staff at the lower end of the dia- 
mond fluttered the Remington base ball 
league's flag. Around the field at regular 
intervals were set staffs, each floating an 
American flag, and from the grand stand 
was displayed a set of United States signal 
flags made by the young women of the 
typewriter factory, and set to spell ‘‘ Rem- 
ington Forever.”” The Typewriter Hose 
Company acted as ushers, and the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Band, one of the best 
musical organizations inthe Mohawk Val- 
ley, furnished music during the afternoon. 

Mr. H. H. Benedict, president of the 
company, offered a gold medal for the 
man scoring the highest total of points in 
the field and track events. The medal 
was won by Paul J. Risedorf, of the 
assembling room, who scored a total of 
twenty-three points during the afternoon. 
From the scenic point of view, however, 
the event of the day was the May pol 
drill: by eighteen of the young women 
of the factory. The drill was designed 
by Chief Engineer E. H. Berry. A most 
interesting event connected with the 
sports did not occur on the field day, but 
was decided three days inadvance. It was 
a 220-yard dash which was run thru the 
central aisle of the main building of the 
Remington factory. The prize for the 
race was a gold medal offered by Mr. John 
F.. McClain, vice-president and general 
manager of the Remington Typewriter 
Company. The final heat was won by 
Paul J.-Risedorf in the excellent time of 
twenty-four seconds. As Mr. Risedorf 
also won'the Benedict medal for the 
highest total score of the field day sports, 
he will rank for the coming year as cham- 
pion athlete of the Remington factory. 





Kest and Henith for Mother and Uhild 
R8. WINSLOW'S SOOTRING SYRUP oas een used 
{ MILLIONS OF MOTH 
& WHILE TE 
PKRFEOT SUCUESS, It SO°THES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
SURKS WIND CO} IC, and w the best remedy for 
YVARRHGA. Soid by drug ists in evers part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ° firs Winsiow's Soothing 
Syrnp."” And take vo otber kind, Twenty-five cantx a 
bottle. 





205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 

Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16, 1906. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Vasserger. Expr ss and 
Freignt se:vice 


RATES ALWA‘S THE 








LOWEST 








(via Provid nce or Fall River.) 

FALL RIVER, Dir: ct Steamer. 

*RoVID« NC#, Direct Stcamer, 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


ROSTON- Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 


EVERY TUES AY, TeURSDAY, SAT- 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 





BRIVOGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WtEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 


From Piers 27 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., N oe 
First-class Service; Klegant Steamers, Fine Cuisine 
For informa:ion address 
JOY STEAMSH P CoMPANY, 
Pier 27 (New), E. K., New York. 
Telephone, 800 Urchard. 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type — Well Printed — Fine Papes — Half- 
feather Binding Cloth Sides. -Price Reduced to 
81.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Cataloque Free 
send for one 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions — New Type — Good 
Paper Well Koand Convenient for the Pocket — 
Price, postpaid, 5v cents each. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq. Phila. 
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TYPEWRITERS || 


are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada— 
vastly more than all other makes combined. 


The choice of the commercial world is 
reflected in the equipment of the commer- 
cial schools. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
New York and Everywhere 

















COMPOSITION 


Through Nature and Literafure 








A teacher’s manual for use in the Secondary 
Schools. By George F. Paul, Peoria High School, 
Peoria, Ill. Hundreds of suggestions to teachers, 
Themes based on Historical and Literary Sub- 
jects. Ten Minute Exercises, Plots for Develop- 
ments, Descriptive Sketches, Newspaper Work, 
eic, etc. 

A very large and varied class of subjects for 
school composition. 


OPINIONS 


‘‘Your manual contains many of the latest and 
mot successful methods of teaching language, and 
will be of great help to high school teachers.” 
WoopFrorD D. ANDERSON, Giris’ Technical High 
Schooi of New York. 


‘* Your plan evidently is the ‘ Learn-to-do’ one and 
in that respect has our hearty approval.’’—From a 
Prominent Commercial School: 





‘“*It is unique and full of common sense, which is, 
after all, the true criterion of all pedagogy. It also 
appeals ‘strongly to the average healthy American 
boy and girl.’’- IRWIN BILLMAN, Fuiton, Illinois, 
Military Academy. : 


Cloth. New edition. Illustrated. 2 pp. Price, 30 cents. 


A. PLANAGAN CO. :: CHICAGO 


MENNEN'S 


















The Mennen Caddie 
offers instant relief from chaps 
and skin roughness which keen 
fall winds bring toout of door folks, 
MENNEN’'S BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 
soothes and heais all chafing and 
chapping, and is put upin non- 
refillable box—Mennen’s face on 
the cover guaranteesit's genuine. 
For sale everywhere, or by 
mail for 25 cts, 
~ GERHARD 
\ MENNEN CO, 
a Newark, N.J. 
* “Try Men- 
nen's Violet 
Taleum 
Powder.” 




















“The Twentieth Century Limited ” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 


Via the 


LINES 





** America’s 
Greatest Railroad ’’ 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman cars 
of the very latest design and has all the special fea- 
tures which have made the New York Central service 
so dese-vedly popular. Barber, Fresh and Salt Water 
Baths, Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and 
Market Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 


A DOZEN OTHER FAST TRAINS BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON and BUFFALO, 
DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, the West and Southwest 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 
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